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\ SEND oak ROY TEIN .Y 
--F excellent E/ay concerning Human Under. 
Kun which, Imuſt confeſs, falls as much 

ort of the Perfectiön, as it does of the Mi 
length of the original. Nevertheleſs, asT Þ} 
Himel intimated toe you \ (and you were 
FF pleaſed to think, that what I propos d in re- 
5F| ference to this Deſign, would not be wholly 
2 loft Labour) I ah not without Hopes, that 
_ it may in this contracted Farm, prove in ſome - 

Meaſure ſerviceable to that noble End, which 

you have ſo ſucceſsfully aimed at 1 it;viz: 

: The Advancement of Real and ujeful Knowledge: - 
The Inducement which moved me to think 7 
5 ofabridging it, was a Conſideration purely - 

3 extrinſficaltothe, Work itſelf; and in effect 4 
I} - nootherthan.this;/ that it would be better 
7 1 Eneco E And nvenk ce of ſomo· 


A * AR ASE at 4 
4 08 ; 8 EIS: ff * 2 3 : * 
7 * 0: =, 


to Compaſs. In order to — thought 
mme Fin Bool, uhich is employed in refuting 
the common Opinion of /anate' Notions and 1 


— Vas Abo " 


 coavinced by What he mall And here, 


0 
r 


| _ neceſſary; to he inſiſted on in this . Abridgment; 


'D, 221442 77 4 1705 


ment; "elpeclally, ſince the Reader may be 5 


uch a Suppoſitioni isat leaſt needleſs, inre- 
gard he may attain to all the Knowledgehe | 

finds himſelf capableiof, without th 
| belp of any ſuch Iunate Ideas Belides; -this, 
1 have retrench'd moſt of the larger Expli-⸗ 
cations: and ſome. uſeful Hints, and in“ 
ſtructive 5 heorie es, I-have wholly omitted: 
not. becauſe they are leſs conſiderable in 
themſelves, but:becauſe they ſeemed not ſo 


conſidered as a. previous Inſtrument, and 
preparatory. Help, to guide and conduct 
the Mind in its Scareꝶ aſter Truth and Knows 
ledge... Ledid particularly: paſs! by :thatiace 

_ curate. Diſcourſe, concerning the Freedom 


and Determination of the Htt;:contaihed/in | 


Cap. 21. L. an beeauſe I found it too long 


dt be inſerted here at large, and too weighty 


and momesatous tobe but ſlightly and im- 


Perfectly repreſented! This, I hope, wilt 


prove no prejudice to the Eſ.ay it ſolf, ſince 


1 none, I preſume, will think it reaſonable to 


m a Judgment of the whole Work from 
this Abridgment of it: and I perſwade my 


ſelf, that few. Reagers| wWäll be content with 
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DEDICATION. - 
this Epitome, who can conveniently furniſh 
themſelves with the Eſay at large. How- 
ever, I am apt to think, that this alone will 
ſerve to make the Way to Knowledge ſome- 
what more plain and eaſie; and afford ſuch 
Helps for the Improvement of Reaſon, as 
are perhaps in vain ſought after in thoſe 
- Books , which profeſs to teach the Art of Rea 
I» ſoning. But nevertheleſs, whether you ſhall 
"I think fit to let it come abroad under the 
NN Diſadvantages that attend it in this Form, I 
muſt leave you to judge. I ſhall only add, 
that I think my own Pains abundantly re- 
compenc'd by the agreeable, as well as in- 
ſtructive Entertainment, which this nearer 
View, and cloſer Inſpection i into your Ea, 
afforded me: and I am not a little pleaſed, 
that it has given me this Opportunity of 
expreſſing the juſt Value and Eſteem I have 
for it, as well as the Honour and Reſpect 8 
js have for i its Author. 1 wn. | | 
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INGE ee 
abeve the reſt of fenſibde being and gives 
0 him, all the advantage ind ii which hes 
bas over, them; it is certains fab ſecb even for 
its noblenefs; worth the canquiring ine. 9%. £151 1177 
a. My purpoſe thereſoro is to enquire into the 
Fon #27 Certainty, and Extent-of human-knows- 
edge; together with the grounds and degrees of 
| Belief, Opinion, and Aſent, can 1 hat} de int tlie 


i; J e A Ay KY l 8117 {i 44d 111 54 "© 


%. Firſh Ii ſhall enquire Autor Ab or na or x 
thoſe Ideas or notions; which a man obſerves, 
and is conſcious: to himſelf hie has in his mind; and 
_ the Ways whereby, the-underſtanding comes to be | 
| Furniſhed, with them. ei ne 3 
_-  Secondhy,c what: Knowledge the ect 
hath by;thaſe: ideas; and the Tarp . 


anch extent ort Sk 29210 
_... Thirdly, 1 ſhall make ſome enquiry FAT 1X na- 
1 ture and grpunds of Faith and; Opinion, i 


4. If by, this. enquity-into; the haturs"'of the 
| underſtanding, 1 can diſcover the powers thereof 
tow far. they reach, and where they fail us; it may 
* * to 3 tbe baße mind of man 


1 - c 5 ee 
to be more cautious in meddling with things ex · 
ceeding its comprehenſion, to 70 when it is at 

the utmoſt extent of its tether, an Toes in 
$2: quiet Ignora ce of Ro FREE l 
amination are found to be beyond the reach = our 
capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps be ſo for- 
ward out of an affectation of Univer/al. Knowledge, 
to perplex put ſelves with diſputes about tllings to 

_ which; our/underſtandings:arenot ſuited; and of 

which we eannot frame in our minds any clear or 

diſtin& perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps 
too often. bappened) we. have not any notions at 
all 2. but ſhould learn to content our den with 

| what is atta inable by us in this ſtat t.. 

F. For though the ee eee 
ſtanding comes flap 97 fan ſhort'of the Por Extent 

wifes the bountiful Jathot of ee if that _ 

portion and degree of knowledge he Has deſtowed 
on us ſo far above all the reſt of #he/Tnhabitants of 
this our manſion. Men have beaſoh to be well ſa- 
tisfied with what God bath thought fit fur them, 
ſince he has given them (as St. Peter ſays, Herr. 

10 ade hon N lv ber) uhatſoever is nec 

for the conveniencies of Life, and information. 

of Virtue; and has put within the reach of their 
diſcovery, the comfortable proviſion for this life, 
and the. way that leads to a better. "How dn ort 

0 wen eome of an univerſal, 


| 0 „ » 
or. n. of amhatſdever is wes 
Hchtes their great cuncernments tha tithey have 


light engugh ta lead them to the knowledge f 
their! Maler. and the: ſicht of their vw. He 


Men may find matter ſufficient to buſte / their hende, 


| and employ: their hands witli variety; delight, and 


ſalisfaction; if they will mot boeldly quatrel-with 
their own conſtitution” and throw away the bleſ- 
ings. their hangs are filled! with, becaule they are 
aobbig enough:to graſp everynauings We.ſhalttnot 


have much reaſon o Com plain of 'thenarrowneſsof 0 
| our minds,ifwe will but employ tlie in abdut what * 
may; be of uſe to us;; for of chat tbay brei xi ca: : 


pable: and it will be an unpardonablef as welt as 
_ childiſh, pee viſhneſe, ih weſpndervalite the ad wn! 
tages of our knowledge; and neglect io improve it 


to the ends ſor wich ib was given ys; ber auſe there. 


are ſame;things; that ae ſut ut of the echo, it. 
It will be no aucuſg to a idle and untowardꝭ ſer 


vant; who would not attend his buſineſt by candle- 


A 
F 


aht 0 pleade that he had not broad. ſun:ſfine. 


The candle that is ſet: up in us, Hines bright e 
nough for all our purpoſes. The diſcoveries ug 


make with this, oughit 10 ſatisſie us, Aud We. bal! 
hen uſe gur underſtandings rights when d enter · 


tain all objects in that wa and proportion that 
they. ate ſuited, to Our Aacultiesg and upon thoſe 
grounds they are capable of being propoſed to us; 
and not peremptorily or intemperately require 
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— and demand n proba. 
_ vility only is to be had, and which+is ſufficient to 
Zovetn all our concernmenits; If we will disbe lieve 
if every thing, becauſe ve cannot certainly kfiow 
all things; we ſliall do much · what as: wiſely as he 
who would not uſe his legs, but * ſtill andperiſ 
| becauſe be had ho wings to ff. | 
6. When we know. our own ren. 'we ſhall 
© the better know what to undertake with hopes of 
ſucceſs And when we have well furvey*d the p 
i eri of our own: minds we ſhall not beenclin'd either 
10 ſit till, and not ſet our thoughts on work at all, 
in deſpair:of knowing any thing; nor on the other 
ide, queſtion every thing and diſclaim all know- 
ladge;-betauſe fonie! things ar not to be under- 
ſtood. Our Buſmeſs berv, ĩs hot to knOw all things, 
but thoſe things which concern our conduct. If 
we can find out thoſe meaſures whereby a ration- 
2 creature, put into that ſtate which man is in, 
in this world, may and ought to govern his opini- 
ons and actions depending thereon, we need not 
be troubled that nie wr things 115 our kyov- 
HG D 3 O34 OP A 
7. This was Gat which be the art riſe to 
wia concerning the underſtanding. For I 
thought that the firſt ſtep towards ſatisfying ſeveral 
_ enquiries the mind of man was very apt to run in- 
to, was to take a ſurvey of our Underſtandings, ex- 
amine our own powers, * {ee to deg things 
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* a" e 1 
AY Till that was done, I fupee> . 


ö they | 
; ted we began at he wong end, and in vain ſought 
bor ſatisſaction in a quiet and ſecure poſſeſſion of 
uuchs that moſt concefn'd us, whilſt we let looſe 
our thoughts in the vaſt ocean: of being; as if all 
that boundleſs extent were the natural and un- 
dopbted poſſeſßons of ur underſtandings :; w | 
in there was natbing enempt from its deeiſid 
or. that eſcaped its comprebenſion. Thus men 
— their enquiries beyond their capatitie; 
s [| andietting theirthoughts wander into thoſe deptbks 
T here they can ſind no ſure footing, it is no won 
der that they raiſe gurt om and multiply dip, 
which never coming to any ee = 
*, | proper only to continue and inereaſe their doubt 


C 


if | and to confirm them at laſt in perſect /tepricifini 

i- | Whereas were the capacities of our underſtandings 

1, | well conſidered, the extent of our knowledge on jd 

1 diſcovęred, and the bor izun ſound Which ſets 

ot [bounds between the enlightned and dark parts of 77 

V things, between What is, and what is not compre- 

* Phenſible by us, men would perhaps with lefs ſerupls 

to Nacquieſee in the avow!d:ignorance: of the o and 

Th aploy their thoughts and diſcourſe, with more ad- 5 

al * R SCAT 

N- - 462459; 3 
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s I 20 oh 28 7 dl wr 357 . art 
ago nig GiB: _ O HI b d 8% 507 
. to aoMeBoq 7 „ein 18ibp £ ni £107 che 10! 
„lool zal. N Blick Wei H, A 7 EAA. 1 01 . * 2. By 
4 Of * General, und their Ori u 100 
2 Las laren ol gow e leit 163 
V the term filed Armen whatever ls die bed 
IDs the} underſtanding, whow a min FHF; 
is - gr whatever i it is which" the mind ben be emfley d 
* : about in thinking. ie 506-2511! 49 11547 gar 1 
I xpreſume itwilbbeeaſily grunled me, hit lere 


4 . % hu fuck tdens in imehs minds: every dne 18 C 
1 ſeiaus of themen bimſelf Wand ines Words and 
x, actions will fatisfie> im thatz they art in others: 
1 3 8 'ogefrythen hell . ogg eee 
| : tie mind. Bobo nf T(ͤĩât amino 0). ns 
3 .. endti8: an elisbli d opinion enen gt forme men, 
5 that rhere hre in the -urdderftarating) butizw mon- 
inciplem ſome primarx notion (Ne Hy612/) 
debaructerti ad it were ſtampt por the mind e 
4 man;Whiebcthe gold feceipesin(its very ffft 
and brings into tie world with t. en yd sld uns- 
This opinion is accurately diſcuſs d. Ae 
eld in the frſt book of this Mh to wee! Fikail | 
refer the reader, ut deſirs ſatisſa 
1 ticular. Hs tt Hh oof 
3 ſhall be ſufficient here to ſhew, how men bire- 
ly by the uſe of their natural faculties, may attain 
to all the knowledge they have, without the * ö 
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of any innate impreſſions; and may arrive at cer 


tainty without any ſuch original notions or princis 
ples. : For I imagine, any one will eafily grant, 
that it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe the idea: 


of colours innate. in a creature to whom God hath 
given |/ight, and a power to receive them by the 


eyes from external objects. I ſhall ſhew by what 
ways and degrees all other ideas-come into the 


mind; for which I ſhall appeal to Nau one's on 


e and obſervation. | 


| Let us then ſuppoſe the mind to . as we 7 | 


aki paper, void of all characters, without any 
ideas : how comesit to be furniſhed? whence has 


it all the materials of reaſon and knowledge? to 


this I anſwer, in one word, from experience and ob- 


Jervatian. This, when, employ d about external 


ſenfible objects, we may call ſenſation: by this we 
have the ideas of bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard, &c. 
which are commonly call'd /enſib/e qualities, be- 


cauſe convey'd into the mind by the /en/er. The | 
fame experience, when em ploy'd about the internal 


operations of the mind, perceiv'd, and reflected on 
by us, we may call reflection. Hence we have the 
ideas of perception, thinking, "—_C . rea- 


ſoning, &c. | 
Theſe two, viz. . external material things, as the 5 


abjech of fenſation; and the operations of our own 


minds, as the objects of reflection, are to me the 
only originals from whence all our ideas take their 


B n 
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Tn 1 
Weg The underſtanding ſeems not to have 
the leaſt glimmering of ideas, which it doth not 
receive from one of theſe two ſourctcg. Theſe, 
when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and 
their ſeveral modes and compoſitions, we ſhall find 
to contain our whole ſtock of ideas; and that we 
have nothing in our minds which did not come 
in one of theſe two ways. f 
Tis evident that children come by FE to 
be furniſh'd with ideas from the objects they are 
converſant with. They are ſo ſurrounded with 
bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them, 
that ſome ideas will (whether they will or no) be 
imprinted on their minds. Light and colours, 
Jounds, and tangible qualities, continually ſolli- 
eite their proper ſenſes, and force an entrance into 
the mind. Tis late commonly before children 
come to have ideas of the operation of their minds; 
and ſome men have not any very clear or perſect 
ideas of the greateſt part of them all their lives. 
Becauſe, tho' they paſs there continually ; yet, 
like floating viſions, they make not deep impref- 
ſions enough to leave in the mind clear and laſt- 
ing ideas, till the underſtanding turns inward ap- 
on its ſelf, and reflects on its own operations, and 
makes them the objects of its own contemplation, 
When a man firſt perceives, then he may be 
ſaid to have ideas; having ideas, and perception, 
ſignify ing the ſame Wü. It is an * 


$ 


5 3 
tain'd by ſome, that the foul always. tut, and 
_ that it always has the actual perception of ideas 
as long as it exiſts: and that actual thinking: is as 
inſeparablet from the ſoul, 2s aFual extenſion is from 
the body. But I cannot conceive it any more 
neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than for the 
body always to move : the perception of ideas be- 
ing (as I conceive) to the ſoul, what motion is to 
the body, not its ence, but one of its operations; 
and therefore, though thinking be never ſo much 
the proper action of the ſaul, yet it is not neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould always think, always be 
in action. That perhaps is the priviledge ofthe 
infinite author and preſer ver of all things, who ne- 
ver ſlumbers nor ſleeps ; but is not competent to 
any finite being. We know certainly by experi: 
ence, that we ſometimes think; and thence draw 
- this infallible conſequence, that there is ſomethin g 
in us that has a power to think, but whether that 
ſubſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can be no 
farther aſſured than experience inſorms * 
I would be glad to learn from thoſe men, who 
20 conſidenily pronounce, that the human ſoul al- 
ways thinks, how they come to know it: nay, 
bhew they come to know that they themſelves 
think, when they themſelves do not perceive it. 
The moſt that can be ſaid of it, is, that tis poſſible 
e ſoul may always think; but not always retain 
* in memory and, I ſay, it is as poſſible the foul 
B 2 8 


L 16 ] 
may not always think ; and much more probable 
that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it 
ſhould often think, and that a long while together, 
and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next mae 


i 


__ that it had thought. 

I ſee no reaſon therefore to believe, that the 
foul thinks before the ſenſes have furniſh'd it with 
ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increas'd and 


retain'd, ſo it comes by exerciſe to improve its ſa- 


culty of thinking, in the ſeveral parts of it; as 
well as aſterwards by compounding thoſe ideas, and 


_ reflefing on its own operations, it increaſes its ſtock, 
as well as facility. in remembring, i imagining, rea- 5 
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b. 8 are frnple, ak dec; A 
ſimple idea, is one uniform appearance or 
conception in the mind, which is not diſtinguiſh- 
able into different ideas. - ſuch are the ideas of /en- 
ſible qualities, which though they are in the things 


themſelves ſo united and blended, that there is no 
ſeparation, no diſtance between them; yet the 


* 


ideas they produce in the mind, enter by the ſen- 


ſes ſimple and unmix'd. Thus, tho“ the hand 
eels Haltet and warmth 1 in the *_ 8 of war 


T * 1. 2 
yet the /imple idras thus united in the ſame ſabe 
ject, are as perſectly Mata thoſe earn}: 
by different ſenſes.. + ; 
| Theſe ſimple: ideas are Caggeſted r no 8 way 
than from the two 2746 e e en Viz, 
| ſenſation and reſlexion. 2 934 
The mind being once bud with . fnple 
ideas, has the power to repeat, compare, and unite 
them to an infinite variety: and fo can make at 
pleaſure new complex ideas. But the moſt enlarged. 
underſtanding cannot frame one new /imple idea; 
nor by any force wars them m_ are there.. 
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f Deas wich * to the dent w. ways a 
in they approach the mind, are of four ſorts. 
Firſt, There are en e ee eee 
by ane fenſe. only. > 21: 24 | 
_ Secondly; There are others convey'd i into the 
mind by more /en/es than one. 
Thirdly, Others that are had from l only. | 
|, Fourthly, There are ſome ſuggeſted to the mind 
by all. the ways of ſenſation and w effexion. 
Firſt, Some entet into the mind only by one 
; Ane peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
| e ſounds, ſaells, &c. come in only by the 
| B 2. 
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eyes, ears, and noſe. Mig if 'theſe organs are an 
of them ſo diſorder'd as not to perform their functi- 


ons, they have no poſtern to be admitted by ; no 


other way to bring themſelves in view, and be 
| perceiv'd by the underſtanding. It wilt be need- 


leſs to enumerate all the particular ſimple ideas be- 
_ longing to each ſenſe; nor indeed is it poſſible; 
these beinga uy _y more my we 0 namer 
VVV | | ME is ot wang ſt 
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Shall here En one which we receive by 
our touch, becauſe it is one of the chief ingre- 
dients in many of our complex ideas; and that is 
the idea of /o/;dity : it ariſes from the reſiſtance, 
one body makes to the entrance of another body 


into the place it poſſeſſes, till ;t has left it. There 


is no idea which we more conſtantly receive from 


ſenſation than this. In whatever poſture we are, 


we ſee] ſomewhat that ſupports us, and hinders us 
from ſinking downwards: and the bodies we daily 


handle, make us perceive, that while they remain 


between them, they do by an unſurmountable 
force hinder the approach of the parts ofour hands 


that preſs them. This idea is commonly called 


impenetrability. I conceive ſolidity is more proper 


* 


1 0 2 

| c upreſt it, becauſe this carries ſomething more 
of poſitive in ĩt than inpenetrability, which is nega- 
tive, and is perhaps more a conſequence of ſolidity, 
than ſolidity it ſelf. This ſeems to be the moſt 


elſential property of body, and that whereby we 


Conceive it to fill ſpace: The idea oſ which is, that 
where we imagine any ſpice taken up by a" ſolid 


ſubſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it 


excludes all ther ſolid ſubſtances. This refy- 
ſtance is ſo great, that no force can ſurmount it. 


all the bodies in the world prefling a drop of water 
on all fides, will never be able to overcome the 
reſiſtanee it makes to their approaching one ano- 


W till it be removed out of their Way. 110 


The idea of ſolidity is diftinguifhed AT that'of 
26 ſpace, in as much as this latter is neither ca- 


pable of reſiſtance, nor motion: *tis diſtinguiſhed 
from hardne/, in as much as hardneſs i is a firm co- 
Haeſton of the ſolid parts of matter making up maſ- 
ſes of a fenfible bulk, fo that the whole doth not 
eaſily change its dure. Indeed, hard and. /e, as 
commonly apprehended by us, are but relative 
to the conſtitutions of our bodies: that being cal- 
led hard Which will put us to pain ſooner than 
change its figure, by the preſſure of any part of 

our bodies; and that /t, which changes the ſi- 
tuation of its parts upon an eaſie and unpainſul 
touch. 


This difficulty of changing ſituation amongſt 


14 
| 
| 
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the parts gives no more ſalidity to the hardeſt "IN 


than to the ſoftelt ; nor is an adamant ane jot 


more ſolid than, water: be that ſhall fill a yield- 


ing ſoft body well with air or water, will quickly 


| find its reliſtance: By this we may diſtinguifh the- 


idea of the extenſion of body, from the;idea of the 
extenſion of pace: that of body, is the cohaeſion 
or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, and movable 
parts; that of /poce, the continuity of unſolid, in- 
ſeparable, and immo vable parts. Upon the ſoli- 
dity of bodies depends their mutual inpulſe, rei-. 
ance, and protruſidg. Ol pure ſpace and ſolidity 
there are ſeveral (among which. I confeſs my ſelf 
one) who: perſwade themſelves they have clear 
and diſtinct ideas: and that they can think on. 

ſpace. without any thing in it that reſiſts, or is pro- 
truded by body, as well as on ſomething that fills 


ſpace, that can be protruded by the impulſe of o- 
ther bodies, or reſiſt their motion; the idea of the 
diſtance between the oppolite parts of a concave 


ſurface, being equally, clear without, as with the 
idea of any ſolid parts between. If any one ask 
. what this ſcalidity is, I fend him to = ſenſes to in- 
form him: let bim put a flint or foot-ball between 


his hands, and Gs endeavour 0 Join them, and 
Sj VVV . 140 
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Y bn ideas ws get into the mine u thin 
one ſenſe, -AS Hace, extenſion, figure, reſt and 
motion. Theſe are 1 2 the 8 5 a 


touch. 2 
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Tome are had Ben e n only: fuck: are 
dhe ideas we have of the Operations of our 
minds: of which the two principal are perception 
or thinking ; and volition or willi ing. The powers 
of producing theſe operations are call'd faculties, 
Which are the underſtanding anti will, the ſeveral 
en N wy r yo this 12 87175 10 
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2 T Here are ſome Cinple ideas . into 
1 the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and 
refleFion; ; a uch are tb pain, power, exiſlence, 


L 22 J 

unity, fucceſſi on. Pleaſure or delight, pain or un- 
_ ealineſs accompany almoſt every impreſſion on our 
_ ſenſes, and every action or thought of the mind. 
By pleaſure or pain we mean-whatever delights or- 
moleſts us, whether it ariſes from the thoughts of 
our minds; or any thing operating on our bodies. 

; Satisfaction, delight, pleaſure, happineſs and unea- 
ſineſs, trouble, torment, miſery, &c. are but dif- 
ſerent N the one of pleaſure, the other of 
pain. 

The author of our beings having given us 2 
power over ſeveral parts of our bodies to move or 
' keep them at reſt as we think fit; and alſo by 
their motion to move our ſelves and other conti- 
guous bodies; having alſo. given a power 
minds in ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe among Pe. 
dess which it will think on: to excite us to theſe 

ascions of thinking and matiam he has join'd. to ſe- 
veral thoughts and ſenſations a perception of de- 
"light + without this we ſhould have no reaſon to 
prefer one thought or action to another, mation to 
reſt. In which ſtate, man however furniſh'd with 
the facultiesof underſtanding and will, would be a 
| very idle unactive creature; and paſs his time only 
in a lazy Jethargick dre. 

Pain has the ſame efficacy to ſet us on n work 
that pleaſure has; ſince we are as ready to avoid 
that, as to purſye this. This is worth our conſi- 
| 8 that pain is often * by the. ſame ab- 
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— ideas 'that produce plegſure in us. hie | 


their near conjunction gives wncw;occafidh fad; Cs 
miring the wiſdom and goodneſs of our Mater, 
WhO deſigning the preſervation of our being, has 
annexed pain to the application of many things 
to our bodies, to warn us of the harm they will do 
us, and as advices to withdraw us from them. | 
But he not deſigning our preſervation barely, but 
the preſervation ofevery part and organ in its per- 
ſection, bath in matiy caſes annex d pain to thoſe 
very ideas which delight us. Thus heat that is 
very agreeable to us in one degree, by a little 
greater increaſe of it proves no ordinary torment: 
which is wiſely order d by nature, that when any 
object does by the vehemence ofits operation: dif 
order the inſtruments of ſenſation, whoſe ſtructures 
cannot but be very delicate, we might by the pain 
be warn'd to withdraw before the organ be quite 
put out of order. That this is the end , poin, 
appears from this conſideration; that tho great 
light is inſufferable to the eyes; yet the higheſt 
degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them: he- 
cauſe that eauſes no diſorderly motion in that cu- 
rious organ the eye. But exceſs of cold as well as 
hen pains us; becauſe it is equally deſtruct ive 
to the temper which is nerefſary a to the views 
tion of life; f | 
Another reaſon 355 God bath W PIR) 
a of pleaſure and pain to all the things that 
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eiviron and affect us, and blended. them together 
in all things that our thoughts and ſenſes ha ve to 
do with, is, that we finding imperfection and diſ- 
fatlsfaction, and want of compleat happineſs in all 
the enjoyments of the creatures, might be led to 
ſeek it in the enjoyment of him with whom is ful- 
neſs of joy; and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for 
evermore. Tho' what is here ſaid concerning 
pleaſure and pain may not perhaps make thoſe ideas 
clearer to us, than our own experience does, yet it 
may ſerve to give us due ſentiments of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, 
which is not unſuitable to the main end of theſe 
engquiries: the knowledge and veneration of him 

being the chief end of all our thoughts, and the 
proper buſineſs of all underſtandingss. 
Exiſtence and unity are two other ideas ſaggeſt- 

ed by every object without, and every idea with- 
in: when ideas are in our minds, we conſider them 
as being actually there, as well as we conſider 
things to be actually without us; which is, that 
they exiſt, or have exiſtence: and whatever we 
conſider as one thing, whether a real being or idea, 
Tuggeſts the idea of unity. 1054 

_ Power is another idea deriv'd. from theſe beur- 
cos: for finding in our ſelves that we can think, 
and move ſeveral parts of our bodies at pleaſure; 
n eker 1110 Og) * natural bodies wa 
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the idea of per. 

Succeſſion is ti idea g eſte bw Gait, 
and by reflection on what paſſes in our minds. For 
if we look into our ſelves, we ſhall find our ideas 
always whilſt we are awake, or have any thought, 
paſſing in train, one going and another coming 
wien eee Ne ee 
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is cauſe any perception in the mind, doth 


thereby: produce in the underſtanding a ſimple idea ; 

which whatſoever be the cauſe of it, is look'd up- 
on as a real poſitive: idea in the underſtanding. 

Thus the ideas of heat and cold, light and darkneſs, 


motion and reſt, &c.' are equally- poſitive in the 
mind, tho! ſome of their cauſes may be meer pri- 


vations. An enquiry into their cauſes concerns 


not the ideas as in the underſtanding; but tlie na- 
ture of the things exiſting without us. Thus a 
painter has diſtin ideas of white and black, as 


well as the philoſopher, who. tells us what kind of 


particles, and how rang'd in the artet, occalion't! | 


"ae colours: 3 I Loft {1 


That a 'privetive cauſe tis ae 2 poſith TI 
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idea, appears from 8 8 (tho' nothing 
but the abſence of light) are diſcernible; and eauſe 
clear and poſitive ideas. The natural reafon of 
Which may be this, viz. that ſince ſenſation is pro- 
-duc'd only by different degrees and modes of moti- 
on in our animal ſpirits, variouſſy agitated by ex- 
ternal objects; the abatement of any former mo- 
tion muſt as neceſſarily produce a new ſenſation as 
the increaſe and variation of it; and thereby in- 
troduce a new idea, We have indeed ſome nega- 
tive names which ſtand not directly for politive i- 
deas, but for their abſence; ſuch as inſſpid, ſilence, 
which denote poſitive ideas, viz. 275 and | ſound, 
4 2 ſignification of their abſence. 5 | 
= It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh ideas as they ire 
| l _ perceptions in our minds, from what hey are inthe 
| - bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us: ſor we 
£ ar not to think the former exact images and reſem- 
bdlances of ſomething inherent in the ſubject, moſt 
{3 of thoſe of /or/ationbeing in the mind, no more the 
4 -likeneſs- of ſomething exiſting without us, than 
4 the names that ſtan@® for them are the likeneſs of 
 -ourideas, which een, hearing, they are apt to 
| 7 excite in us. * Reli enen a nt fa 
F; 25 | Whatſoeverthe mind perovives in its ſelf, or is the 
* immediate object of perception, thouglit or under- 
| ſtanding, that I call an idea: and the power to 
produce any idea in our mind, I call the ualityef 


abe aer umhateln that * is: thus a. b 
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having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, thoſe powers as they are in 
the ſhow-ball, I call .qzaletien; and as they are 
ſenſations or perceptions. in our underſtandings I 
call them ideas: which, ideas if I fpeak at fome- 
times, as in the things themſelves, I would be un- 
derſtood to mean thoſe qualities in the objects which 
produce them in us. Theſe qualities are of tun 
forts; fualt, original or primary, ſuch are /olidity; 
 qxtanſion, motion or reſt, number and figure. Theſe 
are inſeparable from body, and-ſuchas it conſtant- 
y keeps in all its changes and alterations: thus 
take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each 
part has [til] /olidity, extenſion, fignre, mability e di- 
vide it again, and it ſtill retains the fame quali- 
” a and will do {til}, tha? Nour 1. ir an till the 
. party become inſenſible- 
- Secondly, Secandary abies St as * * | 
ſmells, teſtes, faunds,, $6. which whatever reality 
we by miſtake may attribute to them, are in truth 


nothing in the objects themſelves, but powers to 


produce various {ab{ations in Wann dr e | 

che qualities beſore· mentioned. 

The ideas of primary. qualities of bodies are re- 

" ſerblancesof them: and their patierns really ex- 

1 iſt im bodies themſelves: but the ideas "ikea | 
ia us by /tcondery qualities, have..ng reſemblance 
of them at all: and what is /weet, Hue or wormin. 

dhe aides, hut ee bulk, figure, and moti- 

a ; 2 
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on of the inſenſfible Joes . 1 themſelves, 
which we: call fo. Sons 1 493-06 
Thus we ſee dans at one e ditabee proclucsy 
ip us the ſenſation” of warmth, which at a nearer 
approach cauſes the ſenſation of pain. Now what 
reaſon have we to ſay that the idea of warmth is 
actually in the fire, but that of pain not in the fire, 
which the ſame ſire produces in us the fame way? 
the bulk, number, figure and motion of the parts 
_ of fire, are really in it, whether we perceive them | 
or no; and therefore may be call'd rea qualities; 
becauſe they really exiſt in that body. But lg hp 
and heut are no more really in it, than ſickneſs or 
pain: take away the ſenfation of them; let not 
the eyes ſee light or colours, nor the ear bear 
ſounds; let the palate not taſte, or the noſe ſmell} 
and all cotours, taſtes, odours and ſounds, as they are 
ſuch particular ideas vaniſn and ceaſe,” and are 
reduc d to their cauſes (that _ bulk, motian, & | 
| on bc. of 2 FSG, - 1 
eee rae which 1071 im e 0 
perating on our bodies, produce ſeveral different 
ideas in us. Secondly, mediately perceivable, which 
by operating on other bodies, change their prima- 
ry qualities, fo as to rendet thei capable of pro- 
dueing ideas in us different from what they did be- 
fore. Theſe laſt are powers in bodies which proceed 
W articular W 2 : 


1 


and original qualities, to make ſuch a change in 
the bulk, figure, texture, &c. of another body, as to 
make it operate on our ſenſes different from what 


it did before; as in fire to make lead fluid: theſe 


two laſt being nothing but powers relating to other 
bodies, and reſulting from the different modiſica - 
tions of the original qualities are yet otherwiſe 
thought of; the former being eſteemed rea u- 
litiet; but the latter barely powers: the reaſon of 
this miſtake ſeems to be this; that our ideas of ſen⸗ 
ſible qualities containing nothing in them of bulk, 
figure, Sc. we cannot think them the eſſect of thoſe. 
primary qualities which appear not to our ſenſes: 
to operate in their productions, and with which: 
they have not any apparent congruity, vr concei- 
vable connexion - nor ean reaſon ſhew how bodies: 
by their bulk, figure, &c. ſhould produce in the 
mind the ideas of warm; yellow, Ke. but in the @- 
tber caſe, -when bodies operate upon one another, 
we platnly ſee that thequality produced | hath com- 
monly no reſemblanee with any thing in the thing. 
producing'it, and therefore we Took upon it as the 
effe& of power: but our ſenſes not being able to 
diſcover any unlikeneſs between the idea produ- 
ced in us, and the quality of the object producing 
it, we imagine that our ideas dre reſemblances of 
Wende nin in the objedts, and not the effects ofcer- 
hoo A phe In The: "modification. of me 4; of 
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mary qualities, with which primary brech the 
ideas produced in us have no:reſemblance; + 
This little excurſion into natural philoſophy 
was neceſſary in our preſent enquiry to diſtinguiſh 
the: primary and real qualities of bodies which are 
always in them, from thoſe. /econdary and imputed 
qualities, vhich are but the powers of ſeveral eom 
binations of thoſe primary ones, when they operate 
without being: diſtinctly diſcerned; whereby we 
learn to know what ideas are, and what are not 
reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the bo- 
dies we enen from 1 D ids 94954 
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— is the firſt Tp we receive dame LY 
T. .. fletion : it is by ſome called thinking in ge- 
=o tho thinking in the propriety of the Engliſi 
tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind 
about its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where f 
it conſiders any thing with ſome degree of voluntary 
attention: for in bare perception the mind is for the 
moſt part only paſſive ; and what it perceives it can 
not avoid perceiving. What this i is, we cannot o- 
ther wiſe know, than by reflecting on what paſſes in 
| our minds when we fee, feel, hear, 1 
1 Impreſſions made on the outward parts if they 
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46 
are not taken notice of within, canſe no per- 
ception: as we ſee in thoſę whoſe minds are in- 
tently buſied in the contemplation of certain ob- 
jects. & ſufficient impulſe there may be upon the 
organs of ſenſation,; but if it reach not the obſer- 
vation oſ the mind, there. ſollows no perception: 
ſo that where · ever there is ſenſe or perception, 
there; ſome idea is actually profiopes nn Jnr in 
the: underſtandings 1/1 1! 

We may obſerve that abe idens we receive kom 
c are often in grown people alter d by the 
judgment without our taking notice of it. Thus a 
glode of any uniform colour (as of gold or jet) be- 
ing ſet before our eyes, the idea thereby imprinted 
is of u flat circle variouſly ſnadowed. But being ac- 
cuſtomed to perceive what kind of.appearances 
convex bodies are wont to make in us; the judg- 
ment alters the appearances into their cauſes; and 
from that variety of ſhadow or colour, frames to it- 
ſelf the perception of a convex ſigure of one uni- 
form colour. This in many caſes by a ſettld habit 
is perform'd ſo readily, that we take that for the per- 
ception of our ſenſation, which is but an idea ſorm d 
by the judgment: ſo that one ſerves only to ex- 
cite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf. 
As a man who reads or hears with attention, takes 
little notice of the characters or ſounds, but of the 
ideas that are excited in him by them. Thus habits 
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eſcape our obſer vation 
The faculty of pereeption ſeerns to bebe RY 


puts the diſtinction between the 'animat kingdom 


and the inferior parts of nature: ſinee vegetables 
many of them have ſome degrees of motion, and 


upon the different applieation of other bodies to 
them, do very briſkly alter their figures and moti- 


ons, and thence have obtain'd the name of ſenſ. 
tive plants: which yet is, I ſuppoſe, but bare ne- 
ebam fn, and no otherways produced; than the 


chorthing of a vpe by the affuſton of water. But 
perception, I believe, is in ſome degree in all forts 


of animals: tho” I think we may from the make 


of an Oyſter or Gookle,” reaſonably conchude'that it 
has not ſo many nor ſo quick Fooget 2 X man, or 
ſeveral Werne 919086 915 26000 KO 


Perception is alſo the firſt ep and aer to- 
wards knowledge; and the inlet of all 'the materials. 
of it: fo that the fewer ſen ſes any mum bas, and 


the duller the impreſſions that are made bythe. 
are; the more remote he is from that een 
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. RE next faculty of ide mine whereby it 
1 makes a farther progreſs towards knowledge, 
I call Retention: which is the keeping of thoſe . 
as it has receiv d: which is done two ways. 30 
- \Firſt,,By keeping:the.idea which is Wen! in- 
to the mind for ſome time deen which 5 
is called Cantempla tion. | 
- i Secondly, By reviving thoſe. ideas! in op mid 
EVE have diſappear'd; and have been: as it were, 
laid out of light: and this is memory, which is as 
it were the ſtore· houſe of our ideas; for the nar< 
row mind of man not naten, of having ma · 
ny ideas under view at once, it was' neceſſary to 
have a repoſitory to lay up-thoſe ideas which at a- 
nother-time it may have uſe of · But our ideas be · 
ing notlung but actual perceptions in the mind 
vhich ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no pere 
1 them, this laying up of our idea in the 
fitory.of the memory fignifies no more but this 
tay the mind hat a power in many caſes torevive 
perceptions it has once had, with this additional 
perception angenꝝ d to them, that it has had them 
before. And it is: by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, 
bat we are ſaid to have all thoſe ideas in our under- 


% a * 


ah: 


4 


ate accompanied with plea/are or pain. ent but 


. 4 ? : * * 1 .” . 14g 9 at 4 
when, very young. a e011 076! 1! fil eee 


to be ſeen. Thoſe idearthat are often refreſh'd by 
duese them, fix themſel ves beſt in the memory, 
_ qualities of badieu, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, 


| 4/39 heat and cold: and thoſe that are he e. 


n 
ſtandings, which we can bring in ſight, and make 
the objects of our thoughts, without the help of 
thoſe ſenſible qualities which firft imprinted them 


there. TEE. TREE; to Th tbe 


Attention and repetition hel pr uch to the fx ng 
ideat in our memories : but thoſe which make he 
deepelt and moſt laſting impreſſions are thoſe which 


once taken in and never again repeated are ſoon | 
loſt ; as thaſe of colours in ſuch as loſt their fight 


The memory in ſome men is tenacious, even to 
2 Miracle: - but yet there ſeems to be 2- conſtant 
decay of all our idea, even of xhoſe which are 
ſtruck deepeſt; and in minds the moſt retemti vd 
ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed the 
print wears ut; and at haſt there remains nothing 


a frequent return of the objects or actionę that pro» 


and remain longeſt there: ſuch are the original 


tions of all kinds of beings, as Exiſtence; Duration, 
Number: theſe and the like are ſeldom quite loſt 
while the mind retains any ideas at all. 59975 

In memory the mind is oftentimes more than Po 
barely p«ſive; for ir oſtem ſetz itſolf on work to 


vie 
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ſearch ſome hidden ideur; ſometimes they ſtart f 
their on actord : and ſometimes turbulent ane 
tempeſtuous paſſions tumble them out of their cells. | 


The defedts of abe memory are um. 
Firſt, that it Joſes the idea quite, and-ſo won 
produces perfect ignorance. N 


Secondly, That it moves flowly, and retrieves | 
18 the ideas la id upiin ſtore quick enough to ſerve a 
che mind upon occaſions. This, if it be to a great 
degree, is /upiditys In the having fdrur ready at 
hand on all occaſions; conſiſts what we call n - 
ion, Funq, and quickneſs of puris. 
This faculty other animals ſeem to have to 4 
great degreo, as well as Man, as appears by birds 
learning of tunes, and their endea vour to hit the 
notes right. For it ſeems impoſſible that they js! 
ſhould endeavour. to conſorm their voices (as tis 
plain they * * we ler hang be, i- 
deas. „ +6 91þ..330 1 HAY . 
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oft ing betweenitt ideas on this depends the e- 

A vide and certainty of ſeverale ven general pro- 15 
poſitions, which paſs for innatr truthr: 2 whereas 

% indeed ee on this cent difceming _ 
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ty of the mind, whereby it perceives two Aer to | 
be the ſame or different. In being Able nicely to . 
diſtinguiſn one thing from another, Where there is f . 
the leaſt difference, conſiſts in a great meaſure 
that exactneſi of judgment and clearneſt of reaſo n, | 


which is to be obſerv'd in one man above another; | 


l which, i is quite oppoſite to wit, which conſiſtsmoſt | 


in the aſſemblage. of ideat, and putting thoſe toge- 
ther with. quickneſs and variety, which have the | 
leaſt reſemblance, to form agrecable viſions :.where- 


| as judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe ideas; where- 
. In can be found or leaſt difference to prevent er- 


,, flo whos oa, 
Top the well Iſtiogiiſhing our cinch chiefly 


h e ae that they be clear and determinate; 


and when they are ſo, it will not breed any conſu-· 
ſion or miſtake about iliem, tho! the ſenſes ſhould 
convey them from. the ſame object We on 
different occaſions. 

The comparing of our ideas one with another i in 
reſpect of Extent, Degree, Time, Place, or any o- 
ther circumſtances, is another operation. of the 
mind about its ideas, which is s the ground of Rela- 
tions. Brutes ſeem 1 not to have this faculty in any 
great degree. They have probably ſeveral idea. 


_ diſtia&t. enougb; but cannot compare them far- 


ther than ſome ſenũble eireumſtances annex d to 


Ly the ohjects themſelves. The power of comparing | 


general jdggs,. which, we may obſerve in men, we 
may probably conjecture Beaſls bave not at all. 


„ 

Compoſition is another operation of the mind, 

whereby it combines ſeveral of its ſimple ideas in · 

to complex ones : under which operation we may 
reckon that of Enlarging, wherein we put ſeveral 
ideas together of the ſame kind, as ſeveral unites 
to make a dozen. In this alſo I ſuppoſe brutes come 
far ſhort of Man, for tho” they take in and retain 
together ſeveral combinations of fimple ideas, as 
poſſibly a dog does the ſhape, /mell and voice of his 
Maſter; yet theſe are rather ſo many diſtin& marks, 
whereby he knows him than one complex idea 
made out of thoſe ſeveral ſi imple ones. 

Abſtraction is another operation of the inns 
whereby the mind forms general ideas from ſuch 
as it receiv'd from particular objects, which it does 
by conſidering them as they are in the mind ſuch 
appearances, ſeparate ſrom the circumſtances of re- 
al exiſtence, as Time, Place, &c. Theſe become 
general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and 
their names applicable to whatever exiſts conform- 
able to ſuch abſtract ideas. Thus the colour which 
I receive from Chalk, Snow and Milk, is made a re- 
preſentative of all of that kind; and has a name 


given it (Whiteneſs) which ſignifies the ſame qua- 


ty, wherever to be found or imagin'd. And thus 
Univer/als, both ideas and terms, are made. 

This puts the great difference between Man and 
Brutes: they ſeem to reaſon about particular ob- 


D 
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jeQts, and ideas,but there appear no footſteps of 45- | 
ſtraction in them, or of making general ideas. = 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Complex Ideas. 


N the reception of ſimple ideas the mind is aide 
paſſive, having no power to frame any one to 
its ſelf, nor have any idea which does not wholly 
conſiſt of them. But about theſe ſimple ideas it 
exerts ſeveral acts of its own, whereby out of them 
as the materials and foundations of the reſt, the o- 
ther are fram'd: the acts of the mind, wherein it 
exerts its power over its ſimple ideas, are chiefly 
theſe three: firſt, it combines ſeveral ſimple ideas 
into one compound one, and thus all complex ideas 
are made. Secondly, it brings two ideas whether 
ſimple or complex together, and ſets them by one 
another, ſa as to take a view of them at once with- 
out uniting them into one; by which way it gets 
all its ideas of relations. Thirdly, it ſeparates 
them from all other ideas that accompany them 
n their real exiſtence, And thus all its general i- 
| deas are made. I ſhall here begin with the firſt of 
theſe, and come to the other two in their due pla- 
ces. As ſimple ideas are obſerv'd to exiſt in ſeveral 
combinations united together, ſo the mind may con- 
ſider them as united, not only as they are really 
united in external objects, but as it ſelf has join'd 
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them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral ones ; put to 
gether, I call complex, as Man, Army, Beauty, Gras 
titude, &c. By this faculty of repeating and joyn- 
ing together its ideas, the mind has great power in 
varying and multiplying the objeds of its thoughts, 
But it is ſtill confin'd to thoſe ſimple ideas which 
it receiv'd from the two ſources of /en/ation and re- 
fledtion. It can have no other ideas of ſenſible qua- 
lities, than what come from without by the ſenſes, 
nor any other ideas of the operations of a thinking 
ſubſtance, than what it finds in its ſelf : but ha- 
ving once got theſe ſimple ideas, it can by its own 
power put them together and make new a 
ones, which it never receiv'd ſo united. _.. 

Complex ideas however compounded, and de- 
compounded, tho' their number be infinite, and 
their variety. endleſs, may all be reduc'd under 
| theſe three heads, firſt Modes, en y Subſtances, 
thirdly Relations. 

Modes, 1 call ſuch complex 15 which contain 
not the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, 
but are conſider d as dependences on, and affections 
of ſubſtances, as Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, &c. 
Theſe modes are of two ſorts, firit Simple, which 
are combinations of the ſame ſimple idea, as a Do- 
zen, Score, &c. which are but the ideas of ſo ma- 
ny diſtinct unites put together. Secondly, Mix d, 
which are compounded of ſimple ideas of ſeveral 
kinds, as Beauty, age conſiſts in a certain com- 

8 2 
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8 of colour and figure, cauſing delight 
in the beholder. Theft, which is the concealed 


change of the poſſeſſion of any thing without the 


conſent of the proprietor. TBſe viſibly. contain a 
combination of ideas, of ſeveral kinds. 
Secondly, Subſtances, the ideas of ſubſtances are 


only ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas as are ta- 


ken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſt- 


ing by themſelves; in which the confuſed idea of 


ſubſtance is always the chief. Thus a combination 


of the ideas of a certain figure, with the powers of 
Motion, Thought, and Reaſoning joyn'd to ſub- 


ſtance, make the ordinary idea of Man. | 
Theſe again are either of ff ngle fubſtauces, as 


Man, Stone; or of collective, or ſeveral put toge · 
ther, as Army, Heap: Ideas of ſeveral ſubſtances 


thus put together, are as much each of them one 
ſingle idea, as that of a Man, or an Unite. 


Thirdly, Relations which conſiſt in the conſide- 
ration and comparing one idea with another. Of 


theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their order. 
0 H A 7. xm. 


of Sinple Modes, * firſt of the are Modes f 
72 pes | 


8 Oncerning Simple Modes we may obſerve that 


the modifications of any Simple Idea, are as 
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; perfectly different and diſtinct ideas in the mind, 
as thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or eontrariety; 
XZ thus To is as diſtin from Three, as Blueneſt from 
Heat. Under this bead 1 ſhall firſt * the 
modes of Space. 

Space is a ſimple idea which we get both by our 
fight and touch. When we conſider it barely in 
length between two bodies, tis called Diſtance; 
when in length, breadth and thickneſs it may be 
called Capacity. When confider'd between the ex- 
tremities of matter, which fills the capacity of 
ſpace with ſomething ſolid, tangible and move- 
able, it is called Extenſion; and thus Extenſion will 
be an idea belonging to body: but Space may be 
conceiv'd without it. 

Each different diſtance is a different bet . 
on of ſpace; and each idea of any different ſpace 
is a Simple Mode of this idea. Such are an Inch, 
Foot, Yard, &c. which are the zdeas of certain ſtated 
lengths which men ſettle in their minds for the 
uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring. When theſe 
ideas are made familiar to mens thoughts, they 
can in their minds repeat them as often: as they 
will, without joyning to them the idaa of body, 
and frame to themfelves the ideas: of Feet, Yards, 
or Fathoms beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bo- 
dies, and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, en- 
large their idea of ſpace as much as they pleaſe. 
From this power of repeating any idea of Diſtance, 

D 5 
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| without being ever able to come to an end, we 
come by the idea of immenſity. | 

Another modification of Space is taken from the - | 
Relation of the parts of the termination of Exten- © | 
ſion or circumſcrib'd ſpace amongſt themſelves : 
and this is what we call Figure. This the Touch 
diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, whoſe extremities come 
within our reach: and the Eye takes both from 
bodies and colours, whoſe boundaries are within its 
view; where obſerving how the extremities termi- 
nate either in ſtraight lines, which meet at diſcer- 
nible angles; or in crooked lines, wherein no an- 
gles can be perceiv'd ; by conſidering theſe as they 
relate to one another in all parts of the extremities 
of any body or ſpace, it has that idea we call Fi- 
gure: which affords to the mind infinite variety. 

Another Mode belonging to this head, is that of 
Place. Our idea of Place is nothing but the relative 
poſition of any thing with reference to its diſtance 
from ſome fix'd and certain points. Whence we 
ſay, that a thing has or has not changed Place, 
when its diſtance either is or is not altered with 
reſpect to thoſe bodies with which we have occa- 
ſion to compare it. That this is ſo, we may eaſily 
gather from hence; that we can have no idea of the 
place of the Univer/e, tho we can of all its parts. 
To ſay that the world is ſomewhere, means no more, 
than that it does exi/t. The word Place is ſometimes 
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taken to ſigniſie that Space which any body takes 
up; and ſo the 3 may be conceĩved in a Place. 


0 H A P . XIV. : 
Of Duration and in Simple Medes. No 
H ERE is another fort of Diſtance, the idea 


of which we get from the fleeting, and per- 
petually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, which we call 


Duration. The Simple Modes of it are any diffe- | 


rent lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct ideas, 
as 3 Days, Tears, &c. Time and Eternity. 
The idea of Succeſſion is got by reflecting on- that 
train of ideas which conſtantly follow one another 
in our minds as long as we are awake. The diſ- 
tance between any parts of this Succeſſion is what 


we call Duration: and the continuation of the 


exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe commen/u- 
rate to the ſucceſſion of any ideas in our minds, is 
what we call our own Duration, or that of another 
thing co-exiſting with our thinking. That this is 
ſo, appears from hence, that we have no percep- 
tion of ſucceſſion or duration, when that ſucceſſion 
of our ideas ceaſes, as in Sleep : the moment that 


we ſleep, and awake, how diſtant ſoever, ſeems to 


be joyn'd and connected. And poſſibly it would be 
ſo to a waking man, could he fix upon one des - 


(.44 ) 
without variation, and the ſucceſſion of others. And 
we ſee that they whoſe thoughts are very intent 
upon one thing, let ſlip out of their account a good 

part of that Duration, and think that time ſhorter 
than it is. But if a man during his ſleep dream, 
and variety of ideas make themſelves perceptible 
in his mind, one after another he hath then, du- 
ring ſuch-dreaming, 2 ſenſe of duration and of the 
NS of it. 
A man having once got this idea of duration, 
can apply it to things which exiſt while he dees 
not think : and thus we meaſure the time of our 
ſleep, as well as that wherein we are awake. 5 
Thoſe who think we get the idea of ſucceſſion 
from our obſervation of Motion, by our ſenſes, will 
be of our opinion, when they confider that Motion 
produces in the mind an idea of Succeſſion, no 0- 
therways than as it produces there acontinu'd train | 
_ of diſtinguiſhable ideas, A man that looks upon a 
body really moving perceives no motion, unleſs 
that motion produces a conſtant frain of ſucceſſive 
zdeas. But wherever a man is, tho” all things be at 
reſt about him, if he thinks, he will be conſcious of 
Succeſſion without perceiving any motion. Hence 
motions. very flow are net perceived by us; be- 
eauſe the change of diſtance is fo flow, that it cau- ce 
ſes no new ideas in us, but after a long interval. WV 
The fame happens in things that move very ii, 
which not affecting the ſenſe with ſeveral diſtin- rie 
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| guiſhable diſtances of-their motion, cauſe not any | 


train of ideas in our minds, and conſequently are 
not perceived. Thus any thing that moves round 
in a circle in leſs time than our ideas are wont to 
ſucceed one another in ouꝝ minds, is not perceiv'd 
to move, but ſeems to be a perfect intire circle of 
that matter which is in motion. Such a part of du- 
ration as takes up the time of only one idea in our - 
minds, wherein we perceive no. en we call 
an Inſtant. 1 961 
Duration, as mark'd by certain id and mea- 
ſures, is what we moſt properly call Time: which 
we meaſure by the diurnal and annual Revolutions = 
of the Sun, as being conſtant, regular, and univer- 
ſally obſervable by all mans and- re e- 


qual to one another. 


It is not neceſſary that time mould be —— | 
by motion: any conſtant periodical appearance in 


ſeemingly equidiſtant ſpaces, may as well diſtin- 
guiſh the intervals of Time as what we make uſe 


of. For ſuppoſing the Sun to be lighted, and then 
extinguiſhed every day: and that in the ſpace of 
an annual revolution, it ſhould ſenſibly encreaſe in 
brightneſs, and ſo decreaſe again; ſuch a regular 
appearance would ſerve to meafure out the diſtan - 
ces of Duration, to all that could obſerve it, as well 


without, as with motion. The freezing of water, 


the blowing of a plant returning at equidiſtant pe- 
riods | in 1 the parts of the earth would ſerve far 


1 
the fame purpoſe. In effect, we find that people | 
of America counted their years by the coming and 
going away of Birds at certain ſeaſons. | 3 
1 The mind having once got ſuch a meaſure ef | 
= Time, as the annual revolution of the Sun, can ea · 
"Il fily apply it to Duration wherein that meaſure it 

ſelf did not exiſt : and the idea of Duration equal 
to an Anus Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily ap- 
plicable in our thoughts to Duration where no Sun, 
nor motion was, as the idea of a Foot or Yard to 
diſtances beyond the confines of the world. | 
By the fame means, and from the ſame original 
chat we come to have the idea of Time, we have | 
alſo that idea which we call Eternity + For having | 
got the ideas of certain lengths of Duration, we can | 
in our thoughts add them to one another as * as 
ue pleaſe, without ever coming to an end. ; 
And thus it is plain, that from the two fours | 
tains oſall knowledge before-mentioned, viz. Sen- 
fetion and Reflection, we get the ideas of Duration, 
and the ſeveral meaſures of it. For, - 
1. By obſerving what paſſes in our minds, how 
our ideas there in train conſtantly, ſome vaniſh, and le 
others begin to appear, we come by the idea of Suc· an 
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| adly. By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of thi} 1 
Succeſſion we get the idea oſ Duration. f Di 
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3dly. By obſerving certain appearances at regu · ., 
2 ſeemingly equidiſtant periods, we get the _ 
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ideas of certain lengths or meaſures of Duration, 


as Minutes, Hoars, Days, &c. 

4thly. By being able io repeat thoſe meaſures of 
Time, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
Duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt : 
Thus we imagine to marrow, next year, or ſeven 
years hence. 5 

5thly. By being able to repeat any ſuch idea of a- 
ny length of time, as of a Minute, Year, &c. as of- 
ten as we will, and add them one to another with- 


out ever coming to an end, we come by thoides of 
Eternity. 


6thly. By conſidering any part of inflaite Du- 


ration, as ſet out by periodical meaſures, we come 
1 by the —_ of what we call * in e 


CHAP. xv. 
Of Duration and Expanſs on a fun. 


1 M E is to Duration as Place is to Space or 
Expanſion. They are ſo much of thoſe bound- 
leſs oceans of Eternity and d Immenſi ity as is ſet out 
and diſtinguiſhed from the ; reſt: and ſo are made 
ſe of to denote the poſition of finite real beings in 


Peſpect one to another, in thoſe infinite oceans of 


Duration and Space. Each of theſe have a twofold 
wcceptation. 


"_ Time in general is taken for fo much of 
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Nodes of it are each ſeveral combinations, as, Tw! 


the neareſt being as clearly different from each « 


TE 


infinite Duration as is coexiſtent with the Univerſe, 


and meaſured out by the motions of its great bo- 


dies. Thus it is uſed in the phraſes before all 1 


when time ſhall be no more. 
Place is likewiſe taken for that portion of infi- 


ite ſpace poſſeſſed by the material world, tho? this 
might be more properly called Extenſion. Within 


theſe two are confined the particular Time or Du- 


| wem Extenſion or place of all corporeal beings. 
© Secondly, Time is ſometimes applied to parts 
of that infinite Duration that were not really mea- | 
ſur'd out by real Exiſtence, but ſuch as. we upon 
occaſion do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of 
meaſur'd Time, as in the Julian Period, which 
makes an excurfion of ſeven hundred ſixty four 
years beyond the Creation. Thus we may ſpeak} 


of Place or Diſtance in' the great Inane, wherein 
can conceive a ſpace equal to, or capable of recei- 


ving a body of any aſſigned dimenſions. 


CHAP. XVI. 
1 Numbers. 


H E complex ideas of Number are form'db 
adding ſeveral Unites together. The Sinn 


Three, &c. Theſe are of all others moſt diſtind 


1 


ther as the molt remote: Two being as Aiſtin& 
from One, as two hundred. But it is hard to form 
diſtinct ideas of every the leaſt axecls in Extenſi- 
on. Hence demonſtrations in numbers are more 
general in their uſe, and more determinate in their 
application than thoſe of Extenſion. 

Simple Modes of Numbers, being in our minds 


but ſo many combinations of Unites which have 


no variety, but more or leſs: Names for each diſ- 
tinct combination, ſeem more neceſſary than i in a- 
ny other ſort of dear. For without a name or mark, 
to diſtinguiſh that preciſe collection, it will hardly 
be kept from being a heap of confuſion, Hence 
ſome Americans have no diſtin idea of any num- 
ber beyond twenty : Jo that when they are diſ- 


courſed with of greater numbers, they ſhew the 


hairs of their head. So that to reckon right two 
things are required. 


Firſt, That the mipd diſtinguiſh carefully two 


ideas which are different one from another, only by 
the addition or ſubſtraction of one Unite. 


Secondly, that it retain in memory the names or 


marks of the ſeveral combinations from a Unite to 
that number; and that in exact order, as they fol- 
low one another. In either of which if it fails, the 


whole buſineſs of Numbring will be diſturbed; and 
there will remain only the confuſed idea of Multi- 


— 


tion will not be attained to. 


tude: but the ideas RF to diſtiri®t 2 Nunhera- 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Infinity | 


HE idea ſignified by the name Infinity, i is 
beſt examin'd, by conſidering to what Infi- 
nity is by the Mind attributed, and then how it 
frames it. Finite and Infinite then are look'd upon 4 
as the modes of Quantity, and attributed primari- 
ly to things that have parts, and are capable of in- 
creaſe or diminution, by the Addition or Subſtrac- 
tion of any the leaſt part. Such are the ideas of 
Space, Duration, and Number. 
When we apply this idea to the Supreme Being, | 
ve do it primayly in reſpec of bis Duration and U- 
| biquity ; : more figuratively when to his :/dom, 
Power, Goodneſs, and other attributes which are pro- 
perly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible : for when 
we call them Infinite, we have no ether idea of 
this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome reflec- 
tion on the Number, or the Extent of the acts or 
objects of God's Power and Wiſdom, which can ne- 
ver be ſuppoſed ſo great or ſo many, that theſe 
attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
tho' we multiply them in our thoughts, with the 
Infinity of eadle/5 Number. I do not pretend to ſay, 
how thele attributes are in Cod, whois infinitely be- 


yond the reach of our narrow capacities: but this 


* 1 


of 
is our way 'of aevi them, and theſe our ideas 
of their Infinity. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is how we come 
by the idea of Infinity. Every one that has we! ON 
idea of any ſtated lengths of Space, as a Foot, Tard, 
&c. finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it 


to another, to a Third, and fo on without ever com- 


ing to'an end of his Additions: from this power 
of enlarging his idea of Space, he takes the idea of 
Infinite Space or Immonſity. By the ſame power of 
repeating the ide of any length of Duration we 
have in our minds, with all the endleſs addition of 
Number, we come by the idea of Eternity. 

If our idea of Infinity be got by repeating with- 
out end our own ideas; why do we not attribute 
it to other ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Du. 
ration; ſinee they may be as eaſily and as often re- 


| peated in our minds as the other: yet no body e- 


ver thinks of infinite Sweetneſs or Whit ene/5, tho 
he can repeat the idea of Sweet or White as fre- 
quently as thoſe of Tard or Day. I anſwer, that 
thoſe ideas that have parts, and are capable of in- 


creaſe, by the addition of any parts, afford us by * 


their repetition an idea of Infinity; becauſe with 
the endleſs repetition there is continued an enlarge- 
ment, of which there is no end: but it is not ſo in 
other ideas: for if to the perfecteſt idea I have of 
I hite, I add another of equal whiteneſs; it enlar- 
ges not my idea at all. Thoſe ideas that conſiſt not 
E 2 | 
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of parts, cannot be augmented to what proportion 
men pleaſe, or be ſtretch'd beyond what they have 
receiv'd by e ſenſes, but Space, Duration, and 
Number being capable of increaſe by repetition, 
leave in the mind an idea of an endleſs room for 
more ; and ſo thoſe ideas alone lead the mind to- 
wards the thought of Infinity. . 
Me are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea 
of the Infinity of Space, and the idea of a Space In- 
finite. The firlt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs 
progreſſion of the mind over any repeated idea of 
Space. But to have actually in the mind the idea 
of a Space Infinite, is ta ſuppoſe the mind already 
paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas of Space, which 
an endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent to 
it; which carries in it a plain contradiftion. « 

This will be plainer, if we conſider Infinity in 
Numbers. The Infinity of numbers, to the end 
of whoſe addition every one perceives there is no 
approach, eaſily appears to any one that refles on 

it: but how clear ſoever this idea of the Infinity 
of Number be, there is nothing yet more evident, 
than the d * ha 2 * of Infinite 
e . 


( 49) 
CHAP. xvm. 


Of 8 "_ Modes. 


HE * has ſeveral diſtinct ideas of Slid. 
ing, Rowling, Walking, Creeping, &c. which 

are all but the different modifications of motion. 
Swift and Slow. are two different ideas of Motion, 
the meaſures whereof are made out of the Giltan- 
ces of Time and Space put together. 

The like variety we have in Sounds: every a ar- 
ticulate word is a different modification of ſound; 
as are alſo notes of different length put together, 
which make that complex idea call'd Tune. 

The modes of Colours might be alſo very vari- 
ous: ſome of which we take notice of, as the diffe- 
rent degrees, or as they are term'd ſhades of the 
| fame colour. But fince we ſeldom make aſſembla- 
ges of Colours, without taking in Figure alſo, as 
in Painting, &c. Thoſe which are taken notice of 
do moſt commonly belong to mix d modes, as 
| Beauty, Rainbow, &c. 

All compounded Tyſtes and Smell are alſo modes 
made up of the ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes: but 
they being ſuch as generally we have no names 
for, cannot be ſet down in writing, but muſt be 
left to the thoughts and experience of the reader. 
E 3 
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When ideas float in the mind without regard or 


mor y, it is Attention. When the mind fixes its view 
on any one idea, and conſiders it on all fides, it is 


ideas in the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external 


0 1 ) 


© HA P. XIX. 
of the Modes of Thinking. 


HEN thes migd turns its view inwards 

upon its ſelf, Thinking is the firſt idea that 
occurs: wherein it obſerves a great variety of mo- WW 
difications; and thereof frames to its ſelf diflint WM 
ideas. Thus the perception annex d to any impreſ- 
ſion on the body made by an external object, is 
call'd Senſation. When an idea recurs without the 
preſence of the object, it is call'd Remembrance. 
When ſought after by the mind, and brought again 
in view, it is Recollection. When held there long 
under attentive conſideration, it is Gontemplation. 
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reflection, tis call'd in French Neſbery, our lan- 
guage has ſcarce a name ſor it. When the ideas are 
taken notice of, and as it were regiſtred in the me- 


Intention and Study. Sleep without dreaming is reſt 
from all theſe. And Dreaming is the perception of 


objects, or known occaſions ; nor under any choice 
or conduct of the Underſtanding. Of theſe various 
modes of Thinking, the mind forms as diſtin i- 
deas, as it does of White and Red, a Square ora 
Circle. | | 
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Modes and Data are Gola wa which we 
receive both from Senſation and Reflection. 
1 here are thoughts of the Mind, as well as ſenſa- 
tions, accompany'd with Pleaſure or Pain. Their 
cauſes are term'd Good or Evil. For things are e- 
r Good or Evil only in reference to Pleaſure 

Pain. That we call God which is apt to cauſe 
or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh Pain in us: to pro- 


cure or preſerve the poſſeſſion of any Good, or ab- 


ſence of any Evil: and on the contrary, that we 
call Evil, which is apt to produce or increaſe any 
Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or elſe to 
procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good: 

by Pleaſure and Pain I would be underſtood to 
mean of Body or Mind, as they are commonly di- 
ſtinguiſh'd ; tho' in truth they are only different 
conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes occaſion'd by 
diſorder in the body, ſometimes by thoughts of the 
mind. Pleaſare and Pain, and their cauſes Good 
and Evil, are the hinges upon which our paſſions 
turn: by reflecting on the various modiftcations 
or tempers of mind, and the internal ſenſations 
which Pleaſure and Pain, Good and Evil produce 


in us, we may thence form to ourſelves the ideas 
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_ of our Paſſions. Thus 5 we ding upon the thought 


cauſe various changes in it: but theſe being not al- 
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we have of the delight, which any thing is apt to 
produce i in us, we have an idea we call Love : and 
on the contrary, the thought of the pain, which 
any thing preſent or abſent produces in us, is what 
we call Hatred. Deſire is that uneaſineſs which a 


man finds in himſelfppon the abſence of any thing, 
the preſent enjoyment of which carries the idea of 


Delight with it. Foy is a Delight of the mind ariſ- 


ing from the preſent or aſſur'd approaching poſſeſ- 


ſion of a Good. Sorrow is an uneaſineſs of the mind, 
upon the thought of a Good loſt, or the ſenſe of a 
prefent Evil. 


a thing which is apt to delight. Fear is an uneaſineſs 
of the mind upon the thought of a future Evil 
likely to befal us. Anger is a diſcompoſure of mind 
upon the receipt of injury, with a preſent purpoſe 


of Revenge. Deſpair is the thought of the unat- 


tainableneſs of any Good. Envy is an uncaſineſs of 


mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a Good we 
deſire, obtained by one we think ſhould not have 


had it before us. 
It is to be conſidered that! in reference to the Paſs 


ſions, the removal or leſſening of a Pain, is conſi- 


der d, and operates as a Pleaſure: and the loſs or di- 


miniſning of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. And farther, that 


the Paſſions in moſt perſons operate on the body, and 


Hope is a Pleaſure in the mind u- 
pon the thought of a probable future enjoy ment of 


„„ Cc n 
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ways ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the 
| idea of each Paſſion. Beſides theſe modes of Plea- 
| ſure and Pain which reſult from the various confi- 
| derations-of Good and Evil, there are many others, 
I might have inſtanced in, as the Pain of Hunger 
and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure of Eating and Driul- 
ing ; and of Muſick, &c. but I rather choſe. to in- 
ſtance in the een, as being much more con- 
e to us. | ; 16-4096" 


| "CHAP. XXI. 
daa Of Pe. 


HE mind being every 4 inſonded by the 
ſenſes, of the alteration of thoſe ſimple ideas 
it ee in things without: reflecting alſo on 
what paſſes within itſelf, and obſerving a conſtant 
change of its ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſions 
of outward objects upon the ſenſes ; and ſometimes 
| by the determination of its own choice : and con- 
cluding from what it has fo conſtantly obſerv'd to 
have been, that the like changes will for the ſu- 
| ture be made in the ſame things, by the ſame a- 
gents, and by the like ways, conſiders in one thing, 
the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple ideas 
chang'd ; and in another, the poſſibility of mak- 
ing that change, and: ſo comes by that idea which 
Ive call Fun, T bus we ſay Fire has a Power to 


| . 
melt Gold, and make 3 it * and Cold has a Power 
to be melted. | 

Power thus confider'd, is n big. as ed 
to make, or able to receive any change : the one 
may be call'd Active, the other Paſſive Power. Of 
Paſſive Power all ſenſible things abundantly fur- 
niſh us with ideas, whoſe ſenſible qualities and 
beings we find to be in a continual flux, and there- 
fore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to 
the ſame change. Nor have we of Active Power 
fewer inſtances : ſince whatever change is obſerv · 
ed, the mind mult collect a power ſomewhere able 
to make that change. But yet if we will conſider it 

| attentively, bodies by our ſenſes do not afford us 
| ſo clear and diſtinct an idea of Active Power, as we 
have from reflection on the operations of our minds. 
For all power relating to Action, and there being 


but two ſorts of Action, viz. Thinking and Mo- 
tion, let us confider whence we have the cleareſt i- 
Gear of the powers which produce theſe actions. 
Of Thinking, Body affords us no idea at all: it 

: is only from Reflection that we have that; neither 
have we ſrom Body any idea of the beginning of 1 
Motion. A Body at reſt affords us no idea of any 
Fttive Power to move; and when it is ſet in Mo- 
tion itſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion than an 
Action in it. The idea of the beginning of Mo- 
tion we have only by reflection on what paſſes in i 
our ſelves; where we find by experience that bare- | 


. 


. 5 
ly by willing it, we can move the parts aue 
| dies which were before at reſt. 
We find in our ſelves a Power to W or * | 
bear, continue or end ſeveral actions of our minds, 
and motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
preference of the mind. This power which the 
mind has thus to order the conſideration of any 
idea, or. the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer 
the Motion of any part of the Body to its Reſt, 
and vice verſa in any particular inſtance, is that 
we call the Will. The actual exerciſe of that 
power, is that which we call Volitian or Willing: 
The forbearance or performance of that Action, 
. conſequent to ſuch order or command of the mind, 
- is called Voluntary : and whatſoever Action is per- 
. IE formed-without ſuch a thought of the mind, Seal 
*m 0 Involuntary. © 
jo The Power of Dentin is that we call the Un- 
a derftanding. Perception, which we make the Act 
| of the Underſtanding, is of three farts. Firſt, The 
it Perception of ideas in our minds, Secondly, The 
er Perception of the Signification of Signs. Thirdly, 
he Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
nent of any diſtinct ideas. Theſe powers of the 
mind, viz. of perceiving and preferring are uſually 
alled by another name; and the ordinary way of 
{peaking is that the Underſtanding and Will are 
two faculties of the mind. A word proper enough, 
| il it be uſed wk net to * canfulion = 
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mens thoughts, by being ſuppoſed, (as I ſuſpe& 
it has been) to ſtand for ſome real Beings in the 
Soul that performs thoſe ations = mme 
an Voitienn 7, 

From the Nee of he ae of "Y 
power of the mind, over the actions of the man, | 
which every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the ider of 
Liberty and Neceſſity - ſo far as a man has a power 
to think or not to think; to move or not to move 
according to the preference or direction vf his own 
"mind, fo far is a man free. Where- ever any per- 
formance or forbearance are not equally in a man's 
power; where-ever doing or not doing will not 
equally follow upon the preſerence of his mind, 


rhere he is not Free, tho perhaps the action may 
be voluntary. So that the idea of Liberty is the idea 


of a power in any agent, to do or forbear any 
action according to the determination or thought 


. - of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred 


to the other; where either of them is not in the 
power of the agent to be produc'd by him, accord- 
ing to his volition, there he is not at liberty: that 
agent is under Neceſſity. ''So that Liberty cannot 
be where there is no Thought, no Volition, no Will; 


but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 


there-may be Volition where there is no Liberty. 
Thus a Tennis- ball, whether in motion by the ſtroke 
of a racket; or lying {till at reſt, is not by any one 
taken to be a free Agent; becauſe we conceive not 


t 81 3 
aTennisball to think, and conſequently not to have 
any Volition or Preference of Motion to Reſt, or 


vice verſa. So a man ſtriking himſelf or his friend 


by a convulſive motion of his arm, which it is not 
in his power by Volition or the direction of his 
mind, to ſtop or forbear; no body thinks he has 
in this Liberty, every one pities him as acting by 
Neceſſity and Conſtraint. Again, ſuppoſe a man 
be carried whilſt faſt aſleep into a room where is a 


perſon he longs to ſee, and be there lock'd faſt in 


beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is 
glad to ſee himſelf in ſo deſirable company, which 
he ſtays willingly in; that is, prefers his ſtaying to 
going away. Is not this ſtay voluntary? Tthink 


no body will doubt it, and yet being lock'd faſt 


in, he is not at liberty to ſtay, he has not free- 
dom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an idea 


belonging to Volition or Preferring; but to the 


perſon having the power of doing or forbearing to 
do, according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. 

As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in 
the thoughts of our minds: where any one is ſuch 
that we have power to take it up, or lay it by ac- 
cording to the Preference of the mind, there we are 
at liberty. A waking man is not at liberty to think 
or not to think, no more than he is at liberty 
whether his body ſhall touch any other or no: 


but whether he will remove his contemplation 
from one idea to another, is many times in his 


choice. And then he is in reſpect of his ideat, 
as much at liberty as he is in reſpect of bodies he 
reſts on. He can at pleaſure remove himſelf from 
one to another: but yet ſome ideas to the mind, 
like ſome motions to the body are ſuch, as in cer- 
tain circumſtances it cannot avoid nor obtain their 
abſence by the utmoſt effort it can uſe. Thus a man 
on the rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of 
Pain, and entertain other contemplations. 
Where- ever Thought is wholly wanting, or the *' 
power to act or forbear, according to the direction 
of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This in 
an agent capable of Volition, when the beginning 
or continuation of any action is contrary to the 
preference of his mind, is call'd Campulſion; when 
the hindring or ſtopping any action is contrary to 
his Volition, it is called Reſtraint. Agents that 
have no Thought, no Volition at all, are in e- 
very thing neceſſary agents. „„ 
And thus I have in a ſhort packs given a 
view of our original ideat, from whence all the 
reſt are deriv'd, and of which they are made up. 
And which may be all reduc'd to theſe few pri- 
mary and original ones, viz. Extenſion, Solidity, and 
Mobility which by our ſenſes we receive from bo- 
dy : Thinking and the pouer of moving, which by 
reflection we receive from our minds. Exiſtence, 
= 2 Duration, Number, which belong both to the one 
and to the other. By theſe I imagine might be 


E 
ex plain'd the. nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes; . 
Smells, and all other ideas we have; if we had but: 
faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeveral mo- 
_ dify'd extenſions and motions of theſe minute bo- 
dies which produce thoſe ſeveral ſenſations in us. 


© HA P. XXII. 
Oo Mixed Modes. 


X INF bod Made are ecomblaning of ſample i Mis 
YA. of different kinds, (whereby they are di - 
Ringuiſh's from ſimple modes, which conſiſt only: 
of ſimple ideas of the ſame kind, put together by 
the mind) as Virtue, Vice, a Lie, &c. The mind be- 
ing once furniſh'd with ſimple ideas, can put them 
together in ſeveral compoſitions, without examin - 
ing whether they exiſt ſo together in nature. And 
hence I think it is, that theſe ideas are called Vo- 
tions, as if they had their original and conſtant exi- 
ſtence more in the thoughts of men than in the 
reality of things: and to form ſuch ideas it ſuffi- 
ced that the mind put the parts of them together, 
and that they were conſiſtent in the underſtanding, 
without conſidering whether they had any real be- 
ing. There are three ways whereby we get theſe 
complex ideas of mixed Modes. 
BY firſt, By experience and obſervation of things 
E 4 
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themſelves: thus by ſeeing two men e we 
get the idea of wreſtling. 255 | 1 585 

Secondly, By invention or voluntary partie 5. to- 
gether of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our own minds; 
ſo he that firſt invented Printing, had an idea of 
it firſt in his mind, before it ever exiſted, 

' Thirdly, By explaining the names of actions we 
never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by enu- 
merating all thoſe ideas which go to the making | 
them up. Thus the mixed Mode which the word 
Lie ſtands for, is made up of theſe ſimple ideas : 
Firſt, Articulate ſounds. Secondly, Certain ideas in 
the mind of the ſpeaker. Thirdly; Thoſe words, the 
ans of theſe ideas. Fourthly, T hoſe ſigns put toge- 
ther by Affirmation or Negition, otherwiſe than 

the ideas they ſtand for, are in the mind of the 
ſpeaker. Since languages are made, complex ideas 
are uſually got by the-explication of thoſe terms 
that ſtand for them: for ſince they conſiſt of ſim- 
ple ideas combined, they may by words ſtanding 
ſor thoſe ſimple ideas be repreſented to the mind 
of one who' underſtands thoſe words, though that 
combination of ſimple idear was never offer'd Y 
his mind by the real exiſtence of things. 

Mixed Modes have their uni iy from an act of the 
mind, combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas to- 
gether, and conſidering them as one complex one: 
The mark of this union is one name given to that 
combination. Men ſeldom reckon any number 
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of ideas to make one complex one: but ſuch col : 


lections as there be names for. Thus the killing of 

an old man, is as fit to be united into one complex i. 
dea, as that of a father: yet there being no name 
for it, it is not taken for a particular complex i- 
dea; nor a diſtin ſpecies of "Ow. from that of 
killing any other man. 


Thoſe collections of ideas have names generally. 


affix'd, which are of frequent uſe in converſation z- 
in which caſes. men endeavour to communicate 
their thoughts to one another witinall poſſible dif 
patch. Thoſe others which they have ſeldom oc - 


caſion to mention, they tie not together, nor give 


them names. 
This gives the reaſon, why U are 3 "Ti 
every language, which cannot be rendred by any 


one ſingle word of another. For the faſhions and 
cuſtoms of one nation, make ſeveral combinations 
of ideas familiar in one, which another had never 
any occaſion to make. Such were, Ogpanioude: 


among the Greeks, Proſcriptio among the Romans. 
This alſe occafions the conſtant change of langua»- 


ges; becauſe the change of cuſtom and opinions, 
brings with it new combinations of ideas, which, 


to avoid long deſcriptions, have new names an- 


nex'd to them, and ſo they: become new ſpecies of 


mixed modes, . 


Of all our ſimple idzas, thoſe that have had met 
mixed modes mace out of them, are Thinking, and 
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3 
Motion; (which comprehend in them all Action) 
and Power, from whence theſe actions are conceiv d 
to flow. For actions being the great buſineſs of 
mank ind, it is no wonder if the ſeveral modes of 
Thinking and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, 
the ideas of them obſerv'd and laid up in memory, 
and have names aſſign'd them. For without ſuch 
complex ideas with names to them, men cou'd not 
eaſily hold any communication about them. Of 
this kind are the modes of actions diſtinguifſ'd by 
their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtruments, 
Time, Place, and other circumſtances; as alſo of 
the powers fitted for thoſe actions: thus Boldneſs 
is the power to do or ſpeak what we intend with- 
out fear or diſorder: which power of doing any 
thing, when it has been acquir'd by the frequent 
doing the ſame thing, is that idea we call Habit: 
when forward and ready upon every occafion to 
break into action, we call it Diſpoſition. Thus Te- 
ſtineſc, is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 
Power being the ſource of all action, the {i ubſtances 
wherein theſe powers are, when they exert this 
power, are call'd Cauſes : and the ſubſtances there; 
upon produc'd, or the ſimple ideas introduc'd into 
any ſubject, e fects. The efficacy whereby the new 
ſubſtance or idea is produc'd, is call'd in the ſub- 
ject exerting that power, Action; in the ſubject 
wherein any ſimple idea is chang'd, or produc'd, 
Paſſion : which * in intellectual agents, we 


3 
can, I think, conceive to be nothing elſe but modes 
of T hinking and Willing: in corporeal agents, no- 
thing elſe but modifications of motion. What⸗ 
ever ſort of action, beſides theſe produces any ef- 
fe; I confeſs my ſelf to have no notion, or idea 
of. And therefore many words which ſeem to ex- 
preſs ſome action, ſigniſie nothing of the action, 


but barely the effect, with ſome circumſtances 7 


the fubject wrought on, or cauſe operating. Thus 
Creation, Annibilation, contain in them no idea of 
the action or manner, whereby they are produc'd, 
but barely of the cauſe, and the thing done. And 
when a country-man ſays the cold feezes water, 
tho' the word Freezing, ſeem to import ſome aQi- 
on, yet it truly ſignifies nothing but the effect, viz. 
That water that was before uid, is become hard, 

and conſiſtent, without containing any eva of Fu 
action es mag it is bowing Sh | 


C T A P. XXIII. 
Of our. Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


HE Wa bbſrving en ideas to 
g0 conſtantly together, which being pre- 
ſum'd to belong to one thing, are eall'd fo united 
in one ſubject by one name, which we are apt af - 
terward to talk of and conſider as one fimple idea, 
which indeed is a complication of many ideas to- 
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gether, We imagine not theſe ſimple ideas to ſub- 


ſiſt by themſelves, but ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum, 


wherein they ſubſiſt, which we call Subſtance. The 
idea of pure ſubſtance is nothing but the ſup- 
pos'd, but unknown ſupport of theſe qualities, 
which are capable of producing ſimple ideas in us. 
Ihe ideas of particular Subſtances are-compos'd: 
dut of this obſcure and general idea of Subſtance, 
together with ſuch combinations of fimple ideas, . 
as are obſerv d to exiſt together, and ſuppos'd to 
flow from the internal conſtitution, and unknown - 
eſſence of that ſubſtance. Thus we come by the 
ideas of Man, Horſe, Gold, 8c. Thus the ſenſible 


bi” » qualities of Iron, or a Diamond make the complex. 


adeas of thoſe ſubſtances, which a Smith ora Jewel-- 
ler commonly knows better than a philoſopher. 
The ſame happens concerning the operations 
of the mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, &c. which 
we concluding not to ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor 
apprehending how they can belong to body, or be 
produc'd by it; we think them the actions of ſome 
other ſubſtance, which we call Spirit: of whoſe 
 fubſtance or nature we have as clear a notion as. 
of that of body; the one being but the ſuppos'd 
Subſtratum of the ſimple ideas we have from withe. 
out; as the other of thoſe operations which we ex» * 
iment in our ſelves within: ſo that the idea of 
corporeal Subſtance in matter, is as remote from ous 
conceptions as that of /þiritual Subſtances  \ 
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Hence we may conclude that he has the perfect- 
eſt idea of any particular ſubſtance, who has col- 
jected molt of thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in 


it: among which we are to reckon its active pow- 


ers, and paſſive 15 8b 280 not Were je e 1 
deas. © | 4 14s Vi 
Secondary anl. for the nl patt ſeive to . 
ſtinguiſh ſubſtances. For our ſenſes fail us in the 
diſcovery of the Bulk, Figure, Texture, &c of the 
minute parts of bodies on which their real conſti- 
tutions and differences depend: and ſeeondary 


qualities are nothing but powers with relation to 


our ſenſes. The ideas that make our complex ones 
of corporeal ſubſtances, are of three ſorts. Firſt, The 
ideas of primary qualities of things, which arè diſeo - 
ver'd by our ſenſes + ſuch are Bulk, Figure, Motion, 
&c. Secondly;Fhe ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which 
are nothing but powers to produce ſeveral ideas in 
us by our ſenſes. Thirdly, The aptnieſs we conſi- 
der in any ſubſtance to cauſes or receive ſuch al- 
terations of primary qualities, as that the ſubſtanee 
ſo alter'd, ſhould produce in us different ideas, 
from what it did before: and they are call'd Ae- 
tive and Paſſive Powers. | All which, as far as we 
have any er, or notion of them, t terminate in 
ſimple i dag. e eee TEE 
Had we Keule acute ate to diſcern the mi 


nute particles of bodies, it is not to be doubted, 


but they would produce quite different ideas in us; 
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| Bled to the naked eye appears all red; but by a 


good microſcope: we ſee only. ſome Ind * 


ſwimming in a tranſparent liquor. 


The infinite wiſe-Author of our beings has fitted 


our organs, and faculties to the conveniences of life 
and the buſineſs we have to do here: we may by 


our ſenſes know and diſtinguiſh things ſo far as to 


. accommodate them to the exigencies of this life. 
We have alſo infight enough into their admirable 
contrivances, and wonderful effects to admire, and 


magnifie the wiſdom, power and goodneſs of their 


Author. Such a knowledge as this which is ſuited 


to our preſent condition, we want not faculties to 
attain; and we are fitted well enough with abili - 


ties to provide for the conveniences. of living. 


Beſides the complex ideas we have of material 


Subſtances; by the ſimple ideas taken from the o- 
perations of our own minds, which we experiment 


in ourſelves, as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, 


Knowing, &c. co- exiſting in the ſame ſubſtance, we 


are able to frame the complex idea of a Spirit. And 


this idea of an-immaterial ſabſtance, is as clear as 
that we have of a material. By joining theſe with 
Subſtance, of which we have no diſtin& idea, we 


have the idea of a Spirit: and by putting toge+ 
er the ideas of coherent, ſolid parts, and power 


as we find in viewing things with microſcopes. 
Such bodies as to our naked eyes are colour'd and 
opaque, will through micro/copes. appear pellucid. 


19 


of n moy'd, join'd with Subſtance, f which. 


likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have the i- 


dea of Matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct as 
the other. The ſubſtance of Spirit 1s unknown to 5 


us; and fo is the ſubſtance of Body equally un- 


known to us: two primary qualities or properties 
of Body, viz. Solid coherent. parts, and impulſe, we 
_ have diſtinct clear ideas of: ſo' likewiſe have we, 
of two primary qualities or properties of Spirit, 
Thinking and a power of Action. We have alſo clear 


and diſtin ideas of ſeveral qualities*inherent i in 
bodies, which are but the various modifications of 


the extenſion of coheting ſolid parts, and their mo- 


tion. We have likewiſe the ideas of the ſeveral 


modes of Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Ho- 
ping, Fearing, Oc. as alſo of Willing and Moving 
the Body conſequent to it. 


If this notion of Spirit may have fome difficulties 


in it, not eaſie to be explain'd, we have no more 
reaſon to deny or doubt of the exiſtence of Spirits, 
than we have, to deny or doubt of the exiſtence of 


Body: becauſe the notion of Body is cumbred 
with ſome difficulties very hard, and perhaps i im- 


poſſible to be explain'd. The diviſibility in infint- 


tum, for inſtance, of any finite extenſion involves 


us whether we grant or deny it in conſequences im- 
poſſible to be explicated, or made conſiſtent. We 
have therefore as much reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
our notion of Spirit, as with our notion of Body; 
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and the exiſtence of the one, as well as the other, 


We have no other idea of the Supream Being, 
but a complex one of Exiſtence, Power, Nnouledge, 
Duration, Plæaſure, Happineſs, and of ſeveral o- 
ther qualities, and powers which it is better to 
have than be er dawg the en of ny cord 
to each of theſe. I  ESEIP 

In which complex idea we may ebſeive that 
there is no ſimple one, bating Infinity, which is 
not alſo a part of our complex idea of other ſpi- 
rits; becauſe in our ideus, às well of ſpirits as o- 


ther things, we are reſtrain'd to thoſe we receive 


from hp n and nnn; e 


CHAP. XXIV. 
© Of Collective Ideas of Suh 3 ; 


— . * 


＋ Here are other ideas of Subſtances which may 
be call'd Collective, which are made up of 
many particular ſubſtances conſider'd as united 


into one idea, as a Troop, Army, Kc. which the 


mind makes by its power of compoſition. Theſe 
collective ideas are but the artificial draughts of the 
mind bringing things remote, and independent 
into one view, the better to contemplate and diſ- 
courſe of them united into one conception, -and 
fignify'd by one name. For there are no things ſo 
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remote; which the mind cannot by this art of com- 


_ poſition; bring into one idea, as is viſible in that 
N 11 
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FTI Here is another ſet of ideas which the mind 


ak; When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, 
that it does as it were bring it to, and ſet it by ano- 


ther, and carry its view from one to the other, 


this is Relation or Reſpect: and the denominati- 
ons given to things intimating that Reſpect, are 
what we call Relatives, and the things ſo brought 


together Related. Thus when I call Cajus, Husband. 


or Whiter, 1 intimate ſome other perſon, or thing 
in both caſes, with which I compare him. Any of 
our ideas may be the foundation of Relation. 
Where languages have fail'd to. give cor-relative 
names, there the Relation is not ſo eaſily taken no- 


tice of: as in Concubine, which is a Relative name, 


as well as Wife. = 
The ideas of Relation may be the Aide, 
in thoſe men who have far different ideas of the 
things that are Related. Thus thoſe who have dif- 
ferent idegs, of Man, may agree in that of Father. 


gets from the comparing of one thing with 
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There is no idea of any kind, which is not cap- 
able of an almoſt infinite number of conſiderati- 
ons, in reference to other things: and thereſore 
this makes no ſmall part of mens words and 
thoughts. Thus one ſingle man may at once ſuſ- 
tain the Relations of Father, Brother, Son, Huſ- 
band, Friend, Subject, General, European, Engliſh- 
nan, Iſlander, Maſter, Servant, Bigger, Leſ5, &c. 
to an almoſt infinite number ; he being capable of 
as many Relations as there can be occaſions of com- 
paring him to other things in any manner of a- 
greement, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever. 
The ideas of Relations are much clearer and 
more diſtin than of the things related; becauſe 
the knowledge of one ſimple idea is oftentimes ſuf- 
fcient to give me the notion of a Relation: but 
to the knowing of any ſubſtantial being, an accu- 
rate e of nme CERNER: LO? 
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T HE abs of Cauſe and Bfe, we ra ſhoe 
our obſervation of the viciſſitude of things, 
while we perceive ſome qualities or ſubſtances be. 
gin to exiſt, and that they receive their exiſtence 
from the due application and operation of other 
beings : that which produces, is the Cauſe; that 


0 1 
which» is produced the Effect. Thus Fluidity in 
wax is the effect of a certain degree of heat, which 
we obſerve to be e e e * tas: _ 
cation of ſuch Heaty 5-2 
We 7 8 125 orginal os things into two 
forts, 


that no part thereof did ever exiſt before, as when 

a new particle of mat ter doth begin to exiſt, nee. 

yy before no being; tis called Creation. 
Seconaly, When a thing is made up of . 


which did all of them before exiſt, but the thing ſo 


conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which altoge · 
ther make up ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas; had 
not any ex iſtence before, as this Man, this Egg, 


this Roe, Ce, This, when referr d to a ſubſtance, 
produced i in the ordinary courſe of nature, by an 


internal principle, but ſet on work by ſome exter- 


nal agent, and working by inſenſible ways which | 


we perceive not, is called Generation. 
When the Cauſe is extrinſical, and the Effect 


produced by a ſenſible Separation or Juxta-poſition 


of diſcernibſe parts, we call it Making; and ſuch 
are; all artificial things. When any ſimple 1dea i is 
Produced, which was not in that ſubject before, we 


call it Alteration. _ 
The denominations of wing taken Gas Tims, 
are for the moſt part only Relations. Thus when 
it is ſaid that queen Eliſabeth lived 1 and 
ns > 


- Firſt When ths thing is ue mots new, fo 
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reigngd forty-five years, no more is meant, than that 
the duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſixty- 
nine, and of her government to ſorty five annual 
revolutions of the on: bad ſo are all nn 
ſwering, How long. MG a 2 0831453 . 
Dong and Ola, and 8 wikds of Time, that 
are thought to ſtand for poſiti ve ideas, are indeed 
Relative; and intimate a Relation to a certain 
length of Duration, whereof we have the idea in 
our minds. Thus we call a: Man Voung or Old, 
that has lived little or much of that time that men 
_ vſuglly attain to. This is evident from our applica- 
tion of theſe names to other things; for a Man is 
called Young: at Twenty, but à Har Old, c. 
The Sun and Stars we call not Old at all, becauſe 
ue know 3 ſet to'that ſort 
| > ef: 64 © $597 6 W D BY 3 oy eqn 074 5 

he Gater aß that are truly Relative, 5 
vhich we ſignifie by names, that are thought Po- 
Wo tive and Abſolute; ſuch as Great and Little, Strong 
and Meat. The things thus denominated are re- 
ferred to ſome ſtandards with which we eotnpite 
them. Thus we call an Apple Great, thrat is bigger 
Jr er of thoſe we have been"uſed 

o. And a Man Weak, that has not fo much ſtrength 
or power to move as men en nd or 7 
pn et Qtek IO AGO TE TIONST» 2 | 
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N Nother is the ihe wi of comipar- 
2 ing, is the very Being of Things: when 
conſidering a thing as exiſting at any certain time, 


or place, and comparing it with ĩt ſelf as exiſting at 
apy other time, &c. it forms. the ideas: of Identity - 


and\Diverſity.. When we ſee any thing in any cer- 
tain time and place, we are ſure, it is thavovaryr 
thing; and ean be no other; _ mus ee q 
may be in all other e e e s, 
We conceiving it impoſſible, ar A of 
the, ſame kind ſhould exiſt together in the ſame 
plage, we conclude that whatever exiſts any where- 
at the ſame time, exeludes all ofthe ſame kind, and 
is chere it ſelf alone · When thereſore we demand 
whether, any thing be the. ſameu or no, it refers al- 
ways te ſomethinꝑ that ex iſted ſuch a time, in ſuch; 
a. klage, whigh it was gextain at that inſtant Ak 
the. fame with. jt ſelf, and no other: 
2 We bave ident ol three forts of ſubſtances, Fir, 
F Had, Nenad Raue Iutelligences, Thirdly, 
Mace eoiziriag le ab vas 20 Som 10 001 
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where concerning his n there can aq no 


doubt, 

Secondly, Finite Spirits hank pg had. their Jan 
nate time and place of 3 to exiſt, the Re- 
lation to thit time and place will always determine 
to each its entity, as long as ĩt exiſts, 

Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every particl of of 
matter to which nd addition or ſubſtraction ĩs 
Theſe three exclude not one another out 
fame place, yet each exclude n of the —— 
kind, out oſ the fame place: 

The Identity and Diverſity of Modes and Relati- 
onsare determined after the ſame manner. that Sub- 
ſtanees are: only the Actions of Finite Beings, as 
Motion and Thought, conſiſting in Succeſſion, they 
cannot exiſt in different times andplaces as perma- 
nent Beings: ſor no motion or thought conſider- 
ed as at different times can be the fame, each part 
thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. 

From whence it is plain, that Exiſtence it ſelf 
dae Principium Individustionin vhich determines 


_ 2 Being to a particular time and place, incemmu- 


nicable to two Beings of the ſame kind. Thus, ſup- 


poſe an Aon exiſting in a determin ind time, and 


place; it is evident that conſidered in any inſtant, 
it is the ſame with it ſelf, and will de ſo; as long as 


its exiſtenee continues. The ſame may be'faid of 


two, or more, or any number of particles, whilſt 


„ 
however jumbled: but if ane atom be taken aa 
it is not tlie ſam mas. 
In Vegetables, the itlentity depends hot on the 
Gare mals, and is not applyed to the ſame thing: 
The reaſon of this is the differencꝭ between dn a- 
nimate body, and maſs of matter; Thi being only 
the coheſion of partielts any how united; Th.. 
ther ſachia dilpoſition and organization of parts 
as is fit to rect and diſtribute nduriſhment, fo 
as to continue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, 
Oc. (of an Oal: ſot inſtanee) in vhich conſiſts the 
vegetable life. That therefore which has ſuch an 
organization ofipartspartaking of one commoir life 
continues to be the fatne Plant, tho? that life: be 
communicated to new particles of matter vitally 
united to the living plant. The caſe is not ſu mucli 
different in Brutes, but that any one may hence 
fog what makes an FO; tank continues it the | 
0 The n i als fans Man likewiſe conn 
ina patticipation'of the ſame continued life, i in ſue⸗ 
ceeding partieles of matter W united to the 
fame organized body. FRY TED 26 208 
Io underſtand Identity aright, we mot confider 
what Idea the word it is applied to ſtands for. ' Tr 
being one thing to be the faut Subſtance, get - 
the'/ame Mani and xthird the'/ame' Perſon. 
An Animal. is a living organized body: and ha 
ima, is the fame continued iſe rorinhlni 
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_ cated ta different particles 0 n an 8 
pen ſucceſſively to be united to that body, and our 
eee but _ enn * bare 
5 mal. Dans 301-63 757i 
5 = Sod ſtands for @icacligrnttbaing, Yhat wes 
* Pe reflects, and can conſider. it ſelf the ſame 
thing im different times and places; which it doth 
by that Canſaiaaſusſi that is inſeparable ſrom think - 
ing. By this every one is to himſelſ what he calls 
Self; without conſidering whether that Se/f be con- 
i tinu'd/ in the ſame, or divers ſubſtances. In this 
conſiſts Par/anal 1dentity;: or the ſameneſs of a ra- 
tional being: and ſo fan as this conſciouſneſs ex- 
tends back ward to an paſt action, or thought, ſo 
fat reaches the identitys ef that perſon; Itiis the 
ſame Se/f now, it was then: and it is by the ſame 
| Self, with this preſent. one, that now ren on it, 
; that that action Was done- A 81 li 
Self is that conſcious thinking thing, ne 
ſubſtance; it matters not, which is conſcious of 
pleaſure or pain, capable: of happineſs gr miſery: 
and fo is concerned ſoꝝ it ſelſ, as ſar as that conſei- 
ouſneſs extends. That with which the conſciouſ 
gels of this preſent thinking thing, gan join itſelf, 
makes the ſame perſon, and i is one ſelf with itz and 
ſo attributes tp. it ſelß and owng,all the actions of 
that thing, as its on; en that,conſciogſngſs | 
reaches. YAO 1! 1e Bi 11. VII 1 n 8 a. A 
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and puniſhment, being that by which every one is 
concerned for himſelf. If the Conſciouſneſe went a- 
long with the little finger, when that was cut off; it 
would be tlie ſame ſelf that was juſt beſore concern» 
ed for the whole body. ED nt H $0774: 3160 
If the ſame Socrates,” ene ſleepinꝑ, did 
not partake of the ſame conſciouſneſs, they:wwould 
not be the ſame Perſon... Socrates waking;'could 
bein ecountabbe for hat Socrates fleep- 
ing did? no more than orie Twin; In Nhat his bro- 
ther Tui did; becauſe their outſidas were Mo 1790 
that they could not be diſtinguiſſied. 

But ſyppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of * 7 
parts of my life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving 
them, ſo that I ſhall never be conſcious of them a- 
gain am 1 not the n Penſam hat did thoſe aftis 
ons, tho Thæve now forgot them? i anſwer, that 
we muͤſt here take notice what the word. is appli · 
ed to, which in this caſe is the man only: andthe 
ſame man being preſumed to be tlie ſame perſon, 
Tis eaſily her ſuppos id to ſtand alfofor the ſame 
perſon, But i ĩt be poſſible for. the ſame man, to 
have diftin&t-invommunicable conſciouſneſs at dif- 
ferent times, ie ĩs paſt doubt the ſame man would, 
at different times; make different perſons, | Which 
vue ſee is the ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt de- 
clarat ion of their opinions, human laws not puniſh- 
ing the madman for the ſober: man's actions ner 
the:lobepiman-forwhatthe madman — thereby 
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| making them two perſons. Thus we ſay in Engh 155 | 
ſuch a one it not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf, in 


which phraſes it is inſinuated, that Se, is changed, 
and the Sei, ſame Penſon is no longer in that man. 


But is not a man drunk or ſober the ſame Per- 


ſon? why elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he 
commits when drunk, tho? he be never aſterwards 
conſciqus of it? juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a 
man that walks, and does other things in his fleep, 
is the ſame perſon, and ĩs as anſwerable for any 
miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human la ws puniſſiĩ both 
. ith a juſtice ſuitable to their wqy of knowledge: 


becauſe in theſe caſes they cannot diftinguith cer 


tainly what i is real, and what is counterfeit; and 
ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſp: ot ſleep is not ad · 
mitted as a plea. For thõ puniſhment b annexed 
to perſonality, and perſonality to 'cohſciouſneſs; 
arid the drunkard perhaps is not conſcious of what 
he did: yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, 
becauſe the fact is proved againſt him; but want of 
conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great day wherein the Serreta al Hearts ſhall. be 
laid gen, it may be reaſonable to think no oneqhall 
be made to anſwer for. hat he knowsnathing of, 
but ſhall receive his doom, his o Conſcience 1 0 
| ing. or elſe excuſing . iin Wand 927 2% 
To conelude, whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, 
it muſt during its exiſtence be the lame ::-whateyer 


compalitions of — to exiſt, during 
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the ſame. Whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during 
its exiſtence it is the ſame: and ſo if the compoſi · 
tion be of diſtinct ſubſtances, and different modes; 
the ſame rule holds. Whence it appears that the 
difficulty or obſcurity that has been about this mat- 
ter, rather ariſes from names ill ur d, than from any 
obſcurity' in the things themſelves. For whatever 
makes the ſpecifick Idea, to which the name is ap- 
plied, if that Idea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction 

of any thing into the /ame, and divers, will eaſily 
be nnn and —_— can n 


— 


"ex HA . xvi, 
of other Relation” : 


LL af . . are parts wen 
afford an occaſion of comparing the ſubje tts 
W they are to one another in reſpect of thoſe 
ſimple Ideati AsWhiter, Sweeter, More, Le/5, &c. 
theſe depending on the equality and exceſs of the 
lame ſimple 742, in "_ ſi FROGS _— be ed 7 
Proportional Relations. 
Another occaſion of « comparing things is . 
from the circumſtances of their origine, as Father, 
Son, Brother, &c. theſe may be called Natural Re- 
lations. 
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f „„ 
Sometimes the foundation of conſidering wings 
is ſome act whereby any one comes by a moral right, 
power, or obligation to do ſomething i ſuch are Ge. 
Valuntary Relationt, and may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Natural, in that t they are alterable and ſeparable 
from the perſons to whom they ſometimes belong - 
ed, tho? neither of the ſubſtances ſo related be deſ- 
troyed. But natural relat ions erde Nen pe n 
are as laſting as their ſubjects. GEL bh bee 
Another relation is the Nan or diſagree- 
; ment af mene voluntary actions to a rule to hich 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of: 
theſe may be called Moral Relations. It is this con- 
| formity or diſagreement of qur actions to ſome law 
(hereby good or evil is drawn on us from the will 
and power of the law-maker, and is what we call 
Reward or puniſtment) that renders our actions mo- 
rally good, or evite ti. 1 
Of theſe moral Rules or 3 ſeem to.be 
three ſorts with their different enſorcements. . Firſt, 
the Divine Lew. Secondly, Givil Law. Thirdly, The 
Law of Opinion or Reputation. By e eee 
the firſt, our actions are either Sins or Duties: 
the ſecond, Griminal or . to the third Fir ir- 
tues or Lices. 
1ſt. By the Dian Low I a un which 
God has fet to the actions bf men, whether promul- 


ar 
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gated to them by the light of ee or the voice 


of Revelation. 


That God has given a law to mankind, ſeems 
undeniable, ſince he has, Firſt, A right to doit, we 


are his creatures. Secondly, Goodneſs and wiſdom. . 
to direct our actions to what is beſt. Thirdly, Power 


to enforce it by reward, and puniſhment of infinite - 


weight, and duration. This is the-only true-touch- 
ſtone of moral rectitude, and by which men judge 
of the moſt conſiderable moral good or evil of their 

actions: that is, whether as duties or fins they are 
like to procure them happineſs or miſery gen 
the hands of the Almighty. 


2dly. The Civil Law, is the rule ſot by the Com- 
mon wealth, to the actions of thoſe that belong to 


it. This law no body over- looks; the rewards and 
.puniſhments being ready at hand to enforce it, ex- 
tending to the protecting or taking away of life, li- 
| berty, and eſtate of thoſe who obſerve or diſobey it. 
_  gdly. The law of Opinion or Reputation. Vir 
tue and Vice are names ſuppoſed every where, to 
ſtand for actions in their own nature, Right and 
Wrong. As far as they are really ſo applied, they 


ſo far are co- incident with the divine law. But it is 
viſible that theſe names in the particular inſtances 


of their application, through the ſeveral nations 


and ſocieties of men, are conſtantly attributed on- 


ly to fuch actions as in each country and ſociety, 


are in reputation or diſcredit. So that the meaſure 


K = 
of what is every where called and eſteemed Virtue 
and Vice, is the approbation or diſlike, praiſe or 
blame, which by a tacit conſent eſtabliſhes it ſelf 
in the ſocieties and tribes of men in the world; 
whereby ſeveral actions come to-find credit or diſ- 
grace amongſt them, according to the „ ae 
maxims, of faſhions of the place. | 
That this is ſo, appears hence: that tho? thatpaſ: | 
P% for Virtue in one place, which is elſewhere ac- 
counted Vice; yet every Virtue and Praiſe, Vice 
-and Blame go together; Virtue is every where 
that which is thought praiſe - worthy: and nothing 
elſe but that which has the allowance of publick 
eſteem, is called Virtue. Theſe have fo cloſe an 
Alliance, that they are often called by the ſame 
name. 
Tis true, Virtue and Vice do in a great b 
every where correſpond with the unchangeable rule 
of Right and Wrong, which the laws of God have 
eſtabliſned; becauſe the obſervation of theſe laws 
viſibly ſecures and advances the general good of 
mankind, and the neglect of them breeds miſchief 
and confuſion: and therefore men, without renoun ; 
cing all ſenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, 
could not generally miſtake in placing their com- 
mendation ond . that ide that l it 
. 
They who think not noting; 55 dif. 
grace ſufficient motives to engage men to accom- 
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modate themſelves to the opinions and rules of 
thoſe, with whom they converſe, ſeem little {kill 'd 
in the hiſtory of mankind. The greateſt -part 
whereof govern themſelves . by this /aw of 
Faſhion. _ 8 
The penalties that attend the breach of God's 


laws are ſeldom ſeriouſly reflected on, and thoſe 
that do reflect on them, entertain thoughts of fu- 


ture reconciliation. And for the puniſhment due 
from the laws of the common-wealth, men flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of impunity. : but no 


man eſcapes cenſure and diſlike who offends againſt 
faſhion ; nor is there one of ten thouſand ſtiff and 
inſenſible enough, to bear up under the conſtant 


diſlike and condemnation of his own club. 


Merality then is nothing but a relation to theſe 
laws or rules; and theſe rules being nothing but 
a collection of. ſeveral. ſimple ideas; the confor- 
mity thereto. is. but ſo ordering the action, that the 
fimple ideas belonging to it, may correſpond to 


_ thoſe which the law requires. By which we. ſee 


how moral beings, and notions are founded on, and 
terminated in the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and re- 
flection. For example, let us conſider the complex 
idea ſignified by the word Murder. Firſt from re- 
flection, we have the ideas of Willing, Conſidering, 


Purpoſing, Malice, &c. Alſo of Life, Perception, 


and Self. Motion. Secondly from ſenſation, we 
have the ideas of man, and of ſome action whole | 
2 - 


( 88 ) 
by we put an end to that perception and motion 
in the man, all which fimple ideas, are K 
hended in the word Murder. 


This collection of ſimple ideas being ſound to 


agree or diſagree with the eſteem of the country EF 
have been bred in, and to be held worthy of praiſe 


or blame, I call the action Virtuous, or Vicious. If 


Thave the will of a Supreme Inviſible Law-maker 


for my rule, then, as I ſuppoſe the action com- 


manded or forbidden by God, I call it Good or Evil, 


Sin or Duty : if 1 compare it with the Civil-Law 


of my Country, I call it * or Unlawful, a 
Crime or no Crime. 
- Meral actions may be confulari two ways. 


Firſt, as they are in themſelves a collection of | 


fimple ideas, in which ſenſe _ are politive abſo- 
lute ideas. 
- Secondly, As Good or Bad, or Indj 1ferent 8 in this 


reſpett they are Relative, it being their conformi- 


ty or diſagreement with ſome rule that makes them 


be fo. We ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between 
the poſitive idea of the action, and the reference 
it has to a rule: both which are commonly com- 


prehended under one name, which often occaſions 


confuſion, and mifteads the judgment. 


Thus the taking from another what is his, with- | 


out his conſent, is properly called Stealing: but 
that name being commonly underſtood to ſignifie 
alſo the moral pravity of the action, men are apt to 
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condemn whatever they hear called Stealing as 
an ill action, diſagreeing with the rule of Right: 
And yet the private taking away his ſword from a 
madman to prevent his doing miſchief, tho it be 
properly denominated Stealing, as the name of 
ſuch a mixed Mode, yet when compared to the law 


of God, it is no fin or tranſgreſſion, tho* the name 
Stealing ordinarily carries 88 an intimation 


with it. 
It would be infinite to go over all ſorts of Re- 


lations; I have here mentioned ſome of the moſt 

conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 

from whence we- get our ideas-of DRE and: 
a wherein 1 are foundeyl: 


cu AP. XXIX, 
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FAving i the original of our Mk and 
= taken a view of their ſeveral: ſorts : I ſhalk- 
| offer ſome few other conſſiderations concerning. 
them. The firſt is, that ſome are clear, others o. 

ure: ſome diſtinct, and others confuſed. 
Our ſümple ideas are clear, when they are ſuch 
as the objects themſelves from hence they were 

taken, did in a well- ordered ſenſation or percep- 
tion preſent them. Whilſt the memory retains. 
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them thus, and can produce them ſo to the mind 
when it has occaſion to ne them, hey are 
clear ideas. 
Our complex ideas are widths when the vant that 
go to their compoſition are clear: and the number 
and order of thoſe ſimple ideas, that are their i in- 
gredients, is determinate and certain. 
The cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple ideas gene to 
be either dull organs, or ſlight impreſſions made by 


the objects, or a weakneſs in the memory, not able 


to retain them as receiv'd-” 

A diſtin idea is that wherein the ith per- 
ceives a difference from all other: and a confy uſed, 
is ſuch an one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable ' 
from another from which it ought to be different. 
Obſcurity is oppoſed to charvele, confuſion to di- 
ſtinctneſs. e 


This confuſion incident to ideas, is onl yin * 


rence to their names. For every idea a man bas being 


viſibly what it is, and diſtin& from all other ideas 
but it ſelf, that which makes it confus'd is, when 
it is ſuch that it may as well be called by another 
name as that which it is expreſſed by, the differ - 


ence which keeps the things diſtinct, and makes 


ſome of them to belong rather to the one, and 
ſome of them to the other of thoſe names being 
leſt out; and ſo the diſtinction which was intend- 
ed to be kept up by theſe different names is quite 


* 
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Confuſion is occaſioned ge oy Sin N 
defaults. 1 

Firſt, When arly 2 idea cfor it is complex 
ideas that are moſt liable to confuſion) is made up 
of too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas; and ſuch as 
are common to other things: whereby the differ 
ences that make it deſerve a different name, are 
left out. Thus an idea of a Leopard being conceiv- 
ed only as a ſpotted beaſt, is confuſed; it not being 


thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a Panther, 


and other ſorts of beaſts that are ſpotted, - Where 
the ideas for which we uſe different terms, have 
not a difference anſwerable to their diſtin names, 


and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there! it is 


that they are truly confus'd. 


g 


Secondly, When the ideas are ſo jumbled whe 


ther in the complex one, that it is not eaſily diſ- 
cernible, whether it more belongs to the name gi- 


ven it, than to any other. We may conceive this 
. confuſion by a ſort of pictures uſually ſhewn, 


wherein the colours mark out very odd and unu- 


ſual figures, and have no diſcernible order in their 


_ poſition. This, when ſaid to be the picture of a 


Man or Caeſar, we reckon confuſed, becauſe it is 


not diſcernible in that ſtate, to belong more to the 


name Man or Caeſar, than to the name Baboon or 


Pompey. But when a cylindrical mirrour rightly 
placed, hath reduced thoſe irregular lines gn the 


table, into their due order and proportion, then 
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the eye preſently ſees that it is a Man or Cooler. 
that is, that it belongs to thoſe names, and is ſuffi · 


_ ciently diſtinguiſhable'from a Babvon or Pompey ;. 


chat is, from the ideas ſignified by thoſe names. 

Thirdly, When any one of our ideas ſignified: 
by a name is uncertain: and undetermined. Thus 
he that puts in, or leaves out an idea out of his com- 


plex one of Church or Kolatry, every time that he 


thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one pre- 
ciſe combination of ideas, that makes it up, is ſaid 
to have a confus d idea of Church or Idolatry. Con- 
fuſion always concerns two ideas, and thoſe moſt, 
which moſt approach one another. To avoid con- 
fuſion therefore we ought to examine what other 
it is in danger to be confounded with, or which it 
cannot eaſily be ſeparated from; and that will be 
found an idea belonging to another name, and ſo 


ſhould be a different thing, from which yet it is 


not ſufficiently diſtinct, and ſo keeps not that dif- 
ference from that other idea which the mom . 
name imports. 
| Iris to be obſerved ae our bps ideas may 
be very clear and diſtinct in one part, and very ob- 
ſeure and confuſed in another. Thus in Chiliae- 
drum, or Body of a Thouſand Sides, the idea of the 
figure may be confuſed, tho' that of the number 
be very diſtinct: we can diſcourſe and demon- 
ſtrate concerning that part of this complex idea 
which depends on the number Thouſand; tho? it 


Ca) 
1; plain we have no preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to- 
diſtinguiſh it by that from one that has but Nine 
Hundred Ninety- nine ſides. The not obſerving 
tis, cauſes no ſmall error in mens W e and 
nn in a eee | 131 55 
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2 Real and d Fantſhcal Ideas. 


UR ideas in Ree IE to thin gs from whence: 
they are taken, or which they may be ſup - 
poſed to repreſent, come under a . T hreefold dis: 
ſtinction, and are, Firſt, either Real or Fantaſtical. 
| Secondly, apy or Inadeguate. Thirdly, True 
or Falſe. 
By real ideas I mean ſuch as * E Wann \ 


in nature, ſuch as have a conformity with the real 
being and-exiſtence * things, or with thaw Arche- 
%% / ]7˖7 ten Poe £fs 
Fantaſtical are ſi uch as. bei no n ee in 
nature, nor any conformity with that reality of 
being, to which they are referred as to their Arche - 
types. By examining the ſeveral ſorts of ideas we 
ſhall find, that, Firſt, our /imp/e ideas are all real; 
not that they are images or repreſentations of 
what does exiſt, but as they are the certain effects 
of, powers in things without us, ordained. by our 
Maker, to produce in us. ſuch ſenſations :- they 
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are real ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the qua- 
lities that are really in things themſelves. 

Their reality lies in the ſteady correſpondence 
they have with the diſtinct conſtitutions of real 
| beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe conſti - 
tutions as to Gaufes or Patterns it matters not; it 
fuffices that they are conſtantly produced by them. 

Complex ideas being arbitrary combinations of 
ſimple ideas put together, and united under one ge- 
neral name, in forming of which the mind uſes 
its liberty; we muſt enquire which of theſe are 
real, and which imaginary nee and to 
this 1 ſay, that, 

Firſt, Mixed modes and Ae having no o- 
ther reality than what they have in the minds of 
men: nothing elſe is required to make them real, 
but a poſſibility of exiſting conſormable to them. 
Theſe ideas being themſelves 4rchetypes, cannot 
differ from their Arcleiypes, and ſo cannot be chi- 
merical; unleſs any one will jumble together in 

them inconſiſtent ideas. Thoſe indeed that have 
names aſſigned them in any language, muſt have 
a conformity to the ordinary ſignification of the 
name that i is given them, * _ _— not be 
thought fantaſtical. | 

- Secondly, Our complex ideas of Subſtances being 
ad in reference to things exiſting without us, 
whoſe repreſentations they are thought, are no far- 
ther real, than as they are ſuch combinations of 


8 0 5 » N 
ſimple ideas, as are really united, and- co-exiſt:in 

| things without us. Thoſe are fantaſtical which afe 
made up of ſeveral _ that never were found 
united, - as Centaur SG . ors ie 
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EA Loideas are either Adoquates or ee ene 
4A: Firſt, Adequate, which perfectly repreſent 
thoſe Archetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them 
taken from, and which it makes them to ſtand for. 
Secondly, Inadequate, which are ſuch as do but par- 
tially or incompleatly repreſent thoſe t e 
to which they are referred: whence it appears. 
Firſt, That all our ſimple ideas are Adequate; for 
they being but the effects of certain powers in 
b things fitted and ordained by God, to produce ſuch 
j ſenſations in us, they tannot but be correſpond-+ 
; ent and adequate to ſuch powers, and we are _ 
> BW they agree to the reality of things. | 
g | Secondly, Our complex ideas of wales bein g vo- 
* 
e 


luntary collections of /imple ideas, which the mind 
puts together without reference to any real Arche 
types, cannot but be Adequate ideas. They are 


2 referred to no other pattern, nor made by any ori- 


, ginal, but the good - liking and will of him that 
r- makes the combination. If indeed one would con- 
of firm his ideas, to thoſe which are ſormed by another 


4 
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perſon, they may be wrong or n beende 
they agree not to that which the mind deſigns to 
be their archetype and pattern. In which reſpect 
only, any ideas of modes can be wrong, * 
or inadequate. 

Thirdly, Odr ideas of” Subſtances, have in . 
mind a double reference: Firſt, They are ſome- 
times referred to a ſuppoſed real eſſence, of each 
ſpecies of things.” Secondly, They are deſigned for 
_ repreſentations in the mind of things that do exiſt, 
by ideas diſcoverable i in them: in both m_ re- 
** they aue Inadeguate. 

Firſt, i the names of Subſtances ſtand for ns, 
as ſuppoſed to have certain real eſſences, whereby 
they are of this or that ſpecies, (of which real eſ- 
ſences men are wholly ignorant and know nothing) 
it plainly follows that the ideas they have in their 
minds, being referred to real eſſences, as Arche- 
types which are unknown, they muſt be ſo far from 
being Adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
be any repreſentation of them at all. Our com- 

- ideas. of Subſtances are, as have been 
_ſhewn, nothing but certain collections of ſimple 
ideas that have been obſerved, or ſuppoſed con- 
ſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex i- 
dea cannot be the real eſſence of any Sub- 
ſtance: for then the properties we diſcover in it 
would be deducible from it, and their neceſſary 
connexion with it be known, as all the properties 


4 
* 
. 
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of a Triungle depend on, and are deducible ben | 
the complex idea of Three Lines including 4 Space: 
but it is certa in that in our complex idea of Sub. 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch ideas on which all 
the other erben ep are to be found i in them 
denden I nh. inen | 

_ Secondly; Thoſe that take their ideas of Subltan⸗ | 
3 their ſenſible qualities, cannot form A 
dequate ideas of them: becauſe their qualities and 
powers are ſo various, that no man's complex idea 
can contain them all. Moſt of our ſimple ideas, 
whereof-oux complex ones of Subſtances do con- 
Gi; are powers which being relations to other Sub- 
ſtances ; we cannot be ſute we know all the 
powerd, otill we have tryed what changes they are 
fitted ta gibe and receive ſrom other Subſtances, in ; 
their ſeveral ways of application': which being not 
poſſible to be tryed upon one body, much leſs Us 
pon all, it. is impoſſible we ſhould have Adequate 
ideas of any Subltance, made of a collection ws al 
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1 RUTH and Falſbood in propriety of ſpeech * / 


, belong only. to propoſitions ;*and when i- | 
dra aro teried True 0 mn is ſome ſecret __ 


5: C7 58 * "ep 
denomination. Our ideas being nothing but A 
pearances or Perceptions in the mind, can in ſtrict- 
neſs of ſpeech · no mote be faid toibe tue or falſe, | 
than ſingle names ol things can be ſaid to be true or 
falſe. The idaa of Centaur has no more falſhood in it, 
when it appears in our minds, than the name Cen- 
taur when it is pronounced or writ on paper. For 
truth or falſhood lying always in ſome affirmation' 
or negation, our ideas are not capable any of them, 
of being falſe, till the mind paſſes ſome judgment 
on them; that is, aftinms-or denies ſomething of 
them. In a metaphyſical ſenſe they may be ſaid to 
be true, that is, to be really ſuch as they exiſt; 
che in things called true, even in chat ſenſe, there 
is perhaps a ſecret reſerence to our ideas, look'd u- 

Pon as the ſtandards of that truth; which amounts 


to a mental prapeſitiã mn. 
| When the mind refers any of i ideas to any 
thing extraneaus.to.i it, they are then e of be- 


ing true or ſalſe: becauſe in ſuch 4 reſerence the 
mind makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conſormity 
to that thing; which ſuppoſition, | as it is true or 
falſe, ſo the ideas themſelves come to be n 
nated. This happens in theſe caſes: 5 N 
Firſt, When the mind ſuppoſes its idea, con- 
. formable to that in other mens minds; called by 
the ſame name, ſuch as that of Juſtice, Vintue, Rc 
Secpndiy, When the mind fippoſes any idea 
conformable to ſome real exiſtence. Thus that of 


© C99 ) | 7 | 


« Man i is true, that of Centaur falſe, the one bevidg 


| Nc eser eren __ ny exiſted ; the other 


not. 1 t 
A” 2 hirdbs When the wind! reſers * of its ile. 
to that real conſtitution, and eſſence of any thing 


whereon all its properties depend: and thus the 


greateſt part, if not all our aue 'of e e eg 


falſe. B27 


As tothe Eu, When we. judgirf our dts by 


their conformity to thoſe of other men, they may 
be any of them falſe. - But ſimple ideas are leaſt 
liable to be ſo miſtaken; we ſeldom miſtake Green 


for Blue, or Bitter for Sweet; much leſs do we 


confound the names belonging to different ſenſes, 
anæd call a Colour by the name of a Taſſe. Complex 


ideas ate much more liable to falhood in this par- 
ticular: and thoſe of Mixed Modes more than 
. Subſtanees: | Becauſe: in Subſtances their ſenſible 
qualities ſerve for the moſt part to diſtinguiſh them 
clearly : but in Mixed Modes we are more uncer- 


tain, and we may call that Juſtice; which ought to N 
be called by another name. Fhe reafon of this. is, 
bat the abſtract dea of Mixed Modes, being mens 


voluntary combinations of ſuch a preciſe collection 


of ſimple ideas, we have nothing elſe to refer our 


ideas of Mixed Modes as ſtandards to; but the ideas 
of thoſe who are thought to uſe names in their pro- 
per ſignifications: and ſo as our ideas e or 


er 9 they paſs for true or falſe. 
I 2 
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As to the Second, When we refer our Wear! to the 


real exiſtence of things, none can be termed falſe, 
but our complex ideas of Subſtances. For our 


ſimple ideas being nothing but perceptions in us 
anſwerable to certain powers in external objects, 


- their truth conſiſts in nothing but ſuch: appearan- 
| ces, as are produced in us ſuitable to thoſe powers: 
neither do they become liable to the i imputation of 


falſhood, whether we judge theſe ideas to be in 


the things themſelves, or no. For God having ſet 


them as marks of diſtinguiſning things, that we 
may be able to diſcern one thing from another; 


and thereby chuſe them as we have occaſion: it 
alters not the nature of our ſimple ideas; whether we 


think the idea af Blue (for inſtance) to be in the 


Violet it ſelf, or in the mind only: and it-is equal- 


* from that e eee to be mee N 


| texture in * that caſas; in us chat 3 Gals the 


name Blue notes properly nothing but that mark 


of diſtinction, that is in a Violet, nnn only 


by our eyes, whatever it conſiſts in. 
Neither would our ſimple ideat be ale. if by 
the different ſtructure of our organs it were ſo or- 
dered, that the ſame object ſhould produce i in ſeve- 
ral mens minds different ideas. For this could ne- 
ver be known, ſince objects would operate con- 
ſtantly after the ſame manner. It ĩs moſt probable 
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objects 8 are very near and 
Andiſcetnibly Hke. Names of ſimple idens may be 


may call Purple, ane but this makes no ons 
dad in the idr. 
Complex ideas: of: Waden be elle in re. 
ſerence to ihe eſſence of any thing really exiſting; 
becauſe they have no reſerenoe war ee 
illing, or made by nature. 

Our complex ideas of Subſtances, ad a re· 


ſerr d to patterns in things themſelves, may be falſe. 


They are ſo, Firſt, When look'd upon as repre» 


ſentations of the unknowm eſſences of things. S 


condly, When they put together ſimple ideas which 
in the real exiſtence of things, have no union: as 
in Centaur. Thiruly, When from any collection of 
fimple ideas, that do always exiſt together, there 
is ſeparated by a direct negation any one ſimple + 
dea, which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, 
if from extenſion, ſolidity, fixedneſs, malleablengſe, 
Foſibility, Sr. ve remove the gn: obfervee'in. 
Golds" 10 bitt Karg FR, Kn * 
Il this dev be only left out of n one 


* Gold, it is to be Iooked on as an inadequate and 


imperſect, rather than a falſe one: ſince, tho it 
contains not all the ſimple ideas; that are united 
in nature: yetit puts none en umme 
a exiſt together. Ab 4:49 
* the whole, I eee ae * 
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are confidered.by the mind, eithen in; reference to 
the proper ſignißcation of their names, ot in re- 
| ference to the reality of things. may more proper- 
| ty be called Right or Wrong ideds, according as 
they agree or diſagree to thoſe patterns to which 
they are referred. ; The ideas that are in mens 
minds ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong. unlefſs 
complex ideas, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled 

together. All other ideas are in themſelves right, 
and the knowledge about them right, and true know- 
ledge. But when we come to refer them ta any pat- 
terns, or archetypes, then they are capable of be- 
ing ans, 28: fox: wh * michele abe 
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WHERE ry ana, any one that does not ob- 
ſerve ſomething that ſeems odd to him, 
and is in it ſelf really extravagant in the opinions, 
| reaſonings, and actions of other men. The leaſt 
| flaw of this kind, if at all different from his-own, 
every one is quick-ſighted enough to eſpy, and for- 
ward to condemn in another, tho' he be guilty oſ 
much greater unreaſonableneſs in his own tenets 
and conduct, which he be eee and will 
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This ſort of unreaſonableneſt isauſually j Wen 
ed Education and Prejudice, and for the moſt 
patttruly-enough; tho! that peaches not the: bot- 
torn of the diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly enough 
whened it riſes or wherein it lies. Education is 
oſten tightly vaſſigned for the cauſe; and preju- 


dice iso good general name for the thing it 
ſell : but yet ibink he ought to looł a.little far» 
ther who would trace it to the root iu ſpringa from, 


and ſo explain it, as to ſhew-whenee:tliisflaw:has 
its original in very. ſober and rational minda, and 
wherein it conſiſts. For this being a-weakneſs to 
which all men are liable, and a taint which uni- 


verſally inſects mankind, the greater care ſhould 


ane open. fon „ ni = n 


Some of our ideas have a natural correſpond. 


ence and connexion one with another: it is the 
office and excel lency of our reaſon to trace theſe, 


and hold them together in that union and corre- 


ſpondente hichis founded in their peculiar beings. | 
Beſides this, there is another connexion of idea: 


wholly. owing to chance or cuſtom : ideas that in 
themſelves are not at all of kin, come to be ſous 
nited in ſome mens minds, that tis very hard to 


ſeparate them; they always keep company, and 


the one no ſooner comes into the underſtanding, 


but its aſſociate appears with it; and if they are 


more than two, the whole gang always inſeparable 
ſhew —— together. "This ſtrong combina- 
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- fion/ a ideas'not ally d by nature, the mind makes 
in it ſelf either voluntarily, er by chance: and 
Bettes dt wude ir Uebe en to be very diffe- 
rent, according to their different inclinations, Edu. 
 cations,.. Intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles habits of 
Thinking in the Underſtanding a6 well as of Deter · 
mining in the Will, and of motions in the Body; 
all: which ſeem to be but trains of motion in the 
Animal Spirits, which once ſet a going, continue 
on in the ſame ſteps they have been us d to; which 
dy oſten treading are worn into a ſmooth path, 
and the motion in it becomes caſte; and, as it 
were natural. As ſar as: ue can comprehend 
minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to ex- 
plain their following one another in an habitual 
train, when once they are put dnto that track; a8 
well een Ae. ſuch motions of the 
, rtiecls Lied Los 
This connexion in our minils of:ida gin th 
ſelvieslools: and n daes Athen „er 
o great foree to ſet, us awry in our actions, as well 
moral as natural, paſſions, reaſonings, and notions 
themſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing 
that deſerves more to be look'd. aſter. Thus the 
ideas of Goblins and Sprightrohave really: no moro 
do do. with Darkness than Light yet let but a 
+1 a Maid. inculate theſe often! on the mind aſ 
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ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long 


as. he lives 3 but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards 
bring with! it thoſe frightful ideas.” A man has ſuf- 
ſer'd pain or ſickneſs in any place; he ſaw his. 
friend die in ſuch a rom; tho” theſe have in na- 
ture nothing to do one with another, yet when the 
idea of the place occurs to his mind, it brings that 


of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it, he confounds 


them in his mind, eee one as 
4he other. l 

Intellectual Habiti and Deſedts this way: con- 
tracted are not leſs, frequent and powerful, tho 
leſs obſerved. Let the ideas of Being and Matter 
be ſtrongly joined either by Education or much 


Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combined in the 
mind, what notions, what rea ſonings will there 
be about ſeparate Spirits? Let guſtom from the 


very Childhood have joined Figure. and Shape to 
the idea oſ God, and what abſurdities will that 


mint hs, hs 40; abops.the. Deity; Letuthe:ides 
of Infallibility be joined to any perſon, and theſe 


two conſtantly /togetber poſſeſs the mind, and then 


one Body in two places at once, ſhall be ſwallow- 
ed for a certain truth, whenever that imagined In- 
ictates and enen With- 


fallible Perſon - dictate 

nenen. Che Me 03 eee 146630 
Some ſuch wrong genen of Fr will ho 

found to eſtabliſn the irreconcilable oppoſition be- 


deen liderent kts bs of philoſophy and religion 
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ſior we cannot imagine every one of their followers 
to-impoſe wilfully-on himſelf, - and knowingly re- 
ſuſe truth offer d by plain Reaſon. ' Intereſt; 'tho' 
it does a great deal in the caſe, yet cannot be 


thought to work whole ſocieties of men to ſo uni- 
verſal a perverſeneſs, as that every one of them 
ſhould knowingly maintain ſalſnood: ſome at leaft 


muſt be allowed to do what all pretend to; i. e. to 


purſue truth ſincerely. | That therefore which cap- 
tivates their reaſons, and leads men of ſincerity 
blindfold from common ſenſe, will, when examin- 
ed, be found to be, what we are ſpeaking of: ſome 


independent ideas, are by education, euſtom, and 
the conſtant din of their party ſo coupled in their 


minds, that they always appear there together, and 
they can no more ſeparute them im their thoughts, 


than if they were but one ira; and they operate 
2s if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe to jargon), de- 
monſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to non. 


ſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt; 1-had 

almoſt ſaid, of all the errors in the world: or if it 
does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt danger- 
ous one, fince ſo far as it obtains it hinders men 
from ſeeing and examining. The confuſion of two 
different ideas which a cuſtomary 'connexion of 


them in their minds hath to them in effect made but 


one, cannot but fill mens heads with falſe views, 


and their reaſon ings with falſe conſequences: | 


Having thus given an account:of the Origina/ 
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Sorts and Extent of our ideas, which are the in- 
ſtruments or materials. of our knowledge, I ſhould 
immediately proceed to ſney, what uſe the under- 
ſtanding makes of them, and whit knowledge we 

have by them. But upon a nearer approach I find 
that there is ſo cloſe a connexion between ideas and 


wordt; and our abſtract ideas and general words 


have ſo conſtant a relation one to another, that it 


is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our 
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knouledge, which all | confiſts in propoſitions, 
without conſidering firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Sig- 
nification-of Language, which therefore muſt he. 
_ 2 of the next * 
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Language, which was to be the great inſtrument 
and common tye of ſociety. Man therefore had 
by nature his organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to 
frame articulate ſounds, which we call Words. 
| But beſides articulate ſounds (which birds may 
be taught to imitate) it was further neceſſary that 
he ſhould be able to uſe theſe /ounds as ſigns of In- 
ternal Conceptions, and make them ſtand as marks 
of the ideas in his mind, whereby they might be 
made known to others. 
But neither is it enough for the perfection of 
language, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas, 
_ unleſs theſe can be made uſe of, ſo as to compre- 
hend ſeveral particular things; for the multipli- 
cation of words would have perplexed their uſe, 
had every particular thing need of a diſtin& name 


to be lignified by. To remedy this inconvenience, 
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tion, and under a neceſſity to have fellowſhip with 
thoſe of his on kind, but farniſhed lim alſo wit 
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K 
Language had yet a farther improvement in tho 
uſe of General Terms, whereby one word was made 
to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences, 
which advantageous uſe of ſounds [was obtained 
only by the difference of the ideas they were made 
ſigns of. Thoſe names becoming general, which 
are made to ſtand for general ideas; and thoſe re- 
maining particular, where the ideas they are uſed + 
for are particular. There are other words which 
fignifie the want or ab/ence of ideas, as Ignorance, 
Barrenneſs, &c. which relate to poſitive ideas, mens | 
ſigniſie their abſence. _ 

It is obſervable that the world which and fr 
Actions and Notions, quite removed from ſenſe, 
are borrowed from ſenſible ideas, v. g. to Ima- 
gine, Apprehend, Comprehend, Underſtand, Ad- 
here, Conceive, Inſtill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, 
Tranquility, &c. which are all taken from the 
Operations of Things Senſible, and applied to 
modes of Thinking. Spirit in its primary ſignifi- 
cation is no more than breath; Angel a meſſen 


ger. By which we may gueſs what kind of no- 
tions they were, and whence derived; which filled 


the minds of the firſt beginners of languages, and 
how nature, even in the naming of things unawares, 
ſuggeſted to men the originals of all their know- 
ledge: whilſt to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt in them- 
ſelves, or any other ideas, that came not under 


* 
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their ſenſes, they were fain to borrow words ſrom 
the ordinary and known. ideas of Senſation. _ 

The better to underſtand the U/e and Force of 
| Language, as ſubſervient to Knowledge, it will be 
convenient to conſider, 

Firſt, To what it is that Names in the uſe of Lan-) 
guage are immediately applied. 

Seconaly, Since all (except proper names) are Ges 
| 1 and ſo ſtand not for this or that ſingle thing, 
but for Sorte and Ranks + it will be neceſſary to con- 
ſider what thoſe ſorts and kinds of things are; 
wherein they conſiſt, and how they come to be 
made. This ſnall be conſidered i in the following 
nt nM 


CHAP. II. 
Of. the Signification of Words. 


"AN, tho' he have great variety of thoughts, 
1 éyet are they all within his own breaſt, in- 
viſible and hidden from others, nor can of them- 
ſelves be made to appear. It was neceſſary there- 
fore, for the comfort and advantage of Society, that 
man ſhould find out ſome External Signs, where- 
by thoſe inviſible ideas might be made known to o- 
_ thers. For which purpoſe nothing was ſo fit; either 
for plenty or quickneſs, as thoſe Articulate Sounds 
be ſound himſelf able to make, Hence words came 
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to be made uſe of by men, as ſigns of their FI OR 
not upon the account of any natural connexion be- 
tween articulate ſounds, and certain ideas; for 
then there would be but one Language amongſt 
all men; but by a voluntary impoſition, whereby 
ſach a wont: is made arbitrarily the mark of ſuch an 
idea. The uſe then of words, is to be ſenſible marks 
of our ideas; and the ideas they. ſtand for, are 
their proper and immediate Signification : in which 
they ſtand for nothing more but the ideas in the 
mind of him that uſes them. For when a man 
ſpeaks to another, it is that he may be underſtood ; 
that is, that his /avnds may make known his ideas | 
to the hearer. 
Words being voluntary gane c cannot be mpoſ: 
ed on things we know not: this would be to make 
them ſigns of nothing, ſounds withont-fignificati- 
ons. A man cannot make his words the ſigns ei- 
ther of Qualities in things, or of Canceptions in the 
mind of eee, age he . WO _ 
0 
Words i in all mens mouths (that ſpeak with 
any meaning) ſtand for the ideas which-thoſe-that = 
uſe them have, and which they would expreſs by 
them. Thus a Child that takes notice of nothing 
more in the metal he hears called Gold, than the 
Tellou Colour, calls the ſame colour in a Peacock's 
tail Gold. Another, that hath better obſerved, adds 
to ſhining Yellow, great Weight; and then the 
K 2 


Cm) 
Found Gold ſtands, when he uſes it, for a complex 
idea of a ſhining Yellow, and very weighty Sub- 
| Nance. | 
Tho' words fi onifie properly nothing but the i- 
 deas in mens minds, yet they are in their ee 
ſecretly referred to two other things. 
* Firſt, They ſuppoſe their words to be marks of 
ideas, in the minds of other men with whom they 
communicate; elſe they could not diſcourſe intel- 
ligibly with one another: in this caſe men ſtand 
not to examine whether their ideas and thoſe of o- 
ther men be the ſame ; they think it-enough that 
| they uſe the word in the common We ro « 
chat Language. 
' Secondly, They ſuppoſe their words to ſtand al 
ſor the reality of things. 
Words then being immediately the Fe of mens 
- #deas, whereby they expreſs their thoughts and i- 
© maginations to others, chere ariſes by conſtant uſe 
ſuch a connexion between certain /ounds and the 
ideas they ſtand for; that the names heard almoſt 
as readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects 
? themſelves were preſent to the ſenſes. 
And becauſe we examine not preciſely the Ge- 
- nification of words, we often in attentive conſide- 
ration ſet our thoughts more on words than things: 
nay, ſome (becauſe we often learn words before 
we know the ideas they ſtand for) ſpeak ſeveral 
words no otherwiſe than Parrots do, without any 


* 
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meaning at all. But ſo far as words are of uſe and 
_ ſignification, ſo farthere is a conſtant connexion be- 
tween the-/ound and jdea; and a deſignation that 
the one ſtand for the other; without which appli- 
cation of them, they are . vat N 

E 6 
Since then words Gen 10 only mens peculiat ; i- 
deas, and that by an arbitrary impoſition, it follows 
that every man has an in violable liberty to make 
words ſtand ſor what ideas he pleaſes. It is true, 
common uſe hy a tacit conſent appropriates cer- 
tain ſounds to certain ideas in all Languages; which 
ſo far limits the ſignification of each ſound, that 
unleſs a man applies it to the ſamè ideas, he can- 
not ſpeal properly: and unleſs a man's words ex- 
cite the ſame ideas in the hearer, which he makes 
them fland for in ſpeaking, he cannot ſpeak intei- 
Leith. But whatever be the conſequence of amy 
man's uſe of words, different either from their 
publick uſe, or that of the perſons to whom he 
addreſſes them, this is certain, their fignification 
in his uſe of them is limited to his deus, and 
they can be ſigns of nothing elle. _ | 
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Of General Terms. gray ama off 


WP 
LL 1 8 that exiſt * 9 Particulars, it 
might be expected that words ſhould be fo 
too in their ſignification : but we find it quite con- 
-trary; for moſt of the words that make all Lan- 
_ guages are General Terms. This is n effect of 
Reaſon and Neceſſity, for 2 
Firſt, It is impoſſible that every ks thing 
ſhould have a diſtin peculiar name, becauſe it is 
_-Impoſlible to have diſtinct ideas of every particular 
-thing; to retain its name, with its en WO 
fas to that zdea. _ | 
| Secondly, It would be ufelefs, ak al done he 
| Luppoled to have theſe fame ideas in their minds. 
For names applied to particular things, whereof I 
-alone have the ideas in my mind, could not be fig- 
nificant or intelligible to another, who is not ae- 
__.quainted with all thoſe particular things which had 
fallen under my notice. - 
| Thirdly, It would be of no great ah for the 5 
provement of Knowledge : which, tho? founded in 
particular things, enlarges it ſelf by general views; 
to which things reduced into ſorts under general 
names, are properly ſubſervient. In things where 
we have occaſion to conſider and diſcourſe of Iudi- 
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— and particulars, we uſe proper names: as 
in Perſont, Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, &e. 
Thus we ſee that Jockeys have particular names 
for their horſes, becauſe they often have occaſion 
to mention this © or that POR horſe when heis 
duft eg. uin n 
Ren Wing to 10 eonndined; is how Generul 
Words come to be made. Words become general 
e by: being made ſigns of General ideas: ideas be 
come general by ſeparating from them, the cit- 
cumſtances of Time, Place, or any other ideas that 
may determine them to this or that particular 
exiſtence. By this way of Asſtraction, they be- 
come capable of repreſenting more Individuals, 
than one: each of which having a e fo | 
that abſtra& idea, is of that ſort. 
But it may not be amiſs to trace our notions 
and names, from their beginning; and obſerve by 
what degrees we proceed and enlarge our ideas, 
from our firſt infancy. It is evident that the firſt 
| ideas Children get, are only particular, as of the 
| Nurſe or Mather, and the names they give them 
are confined to theſe Individuals. Afterwards ob- 
; ſerving that there are a great many other things 
1 in the world, that reſemble them in ſhape, andother 
qualities, they ſrame an idea which they find thoſe 
many particulars do partake in ; to that they give 
with others the name Man for — in this 
they make nothing new, but only lea ve out of the 
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complex idea they had of Peter, Zames, Mary; &c. 


that which is peculiar: to each, and retain: onl7 


what is common to all. And thus they come to 
OO general name, and a general ideas. 

Buy the ſame method they advance to more ge- 

* names and notions. For obſerving ſeveral 

things that differ from their idea of Man, and. can- 

not therefore be comprehended under that name, 

to 3 den Man in ſome certain anale by 


into one di: they bas rn more. . eee 1 
lea, to which giving a name they make a term of 
à more comprehenſive extenſion. Thus by leav- 
ing out the ſhape, and ſome other properties ſigni- 
fied by the name Man, and retaining only a body 
with life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion; we form 
the idea, ſignified by the name Animal. By the 
ſame way the mind proceeds to Body, Subſtance, 
and at laſt to Being, Thing, and ſuch univerſal 
Terms which ſtand for any ideas whatſoever, 
Hence we ſee. that the whole myſtery of Genus 
and Species, is nothing elſe but abſtratt ideas more 


.or leſs comprehenſive, with names anne 0 7 


them. 


This ſhews us the reaſon why i in define bo" | 


we make uſe of the Genus: namely to fave the la- 
bour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, 
which the next general term ſtands for. From 
what has been ſaid it is plain that General and U- 


„ 
niverſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things ; Þ 
but are inventions of the Underſtanding made'by 
it for its own wa, and concern _— liens, either 
words or ideas. _ 

It muſt be conſidered in {hs next ak what 
kind of fignification it is that general words have. 
Tt is evident that they do not barely fignify one 
particular thing: for then they would not be ge- 
neral terms, but proper names: neither do they ſig- 
nifie a Plurality : for then Man and Men would 
ſignifie the ſame thing; but that which they ſig- 
nike, is a /or# of things, and this they do, by being 
made a ſign of an abſtract idea in the mind, to 
which idea, as things exiſting are found to agree, 
ſo they come to be ranked under that name, or to 
be of that ſort. The Eſences then of the ſorts or 
ſpecies of things, are ene but theſe e ro 
deas. © i 
It is not 98 hers that Nature 1 5 things 
alike, and ſo lays the foundation of this ſorting 
and claſſing: but the ſorts or ſpecies themſelves 
are the workmanſhip of Human Underſtanding : 
ſo that every diſtinct abſtract idea, is a diſtinct 2 
ſence, and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct i- 
dear, are the names of things eſſentially different. 
Thus Oval, Circle, Rain and Snow are eſſentially 
different. To make this clearer, it may not be a- 
miſs to conſider the' ſeveral ITO * the 
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Hit It may be taken ſor the very being y 

thing whereby it is, what it is; thus the real inter- 
nal, (but unknown) conſtitution in Subſtances, 
may be called their Eſſence. This! is r r ſig- 
nification of the word. 
_ ©Secondly, In the Schools the word Efſence tide 
deen almoſt wholly applyed to the artificial conſti- 
tution of Genus and Species; it is true, there is or- 
dinarily ſuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſorts of 
things: and it is paſt doubt there mult be ſome 
real conſtitution, on which any collection of /implc 
ideas, coexiſting, muſt depend. But it being evi- 
dent, that things are ranked into ſorts, under names 
only as they agree to certain abſtratt ideas, to 
Which we have annexed thoſe names, the eſſence 
of each Genus or Species, is nothing but the abſtrali 
idea, which the name ſtands for; this the word 5 
ae imports in its moſt familiar uſe. W 

Theſe two ſorts of Eſence may not unfitly be 
Armed the one Neal, the other Nominal. Between 
the nominal Eſſence and the name, there is ſo near 
a connexion, that the name of any ſort of things, 
cannot be attributed to any particular being, but 
what has the Eſſence whereby it anſwers that 4b. 
fra idea, whereof that name is the ſign. 

Concerning the real-Efſences of on eat Sub- 
ſtances, there are two opinions. 

Firſt, Some uſing the word Eſſence for they 5 FM 
not what, ſuppoſe a certain number of thoſe E, 


EA 
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ſences; according to which, all natural things a are 
made, and of which they equally partake, and do 
become of this or of that Species. 

. Secondly, Others look on all natural things to 
have à real, but unknown conſtitution of their 
inſenſible parts, from whence flow their ſenſible 
qualities; which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one 
from another; and according to which we rank 

them into ſorts, under common denominations. 

The former ſuppoſition ſeems irreconcilable with 

the frequent production of monſters, in all the ſpe- 

cies of Animals: ' ſince it is impoſſible that two 
things partaking of the ſame real E/ence, ſhould. 
have different Properties. But were there no other 
reaſon againſt it; yet the ſuppoſition of Eſſences 
which cannot be known, and yet the making them 

to be that which diſtinguiſheth the ſpecies of things, 
is ſo wholly uſeleſs and unſerviceable to any part of 

Knowledge, that that alone were n to Eu 
us lay it by. 

We may further . that the 8 155 

real Eſſences of ſimple ideas and modes, are always 

the ſame: but in Subſtances always quite diffe- 
rent. Thus a figure including a ſpace between three 

Ines, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence of a 

w- triangle; it being that foundation from which 
al its properties flow, and to which they are inſe- 

on I parably annexed; but it is far otherwiſe in Gold 

E er any other ſort of Subſtance ; it is the real conſti- 
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tution of its inſenſible parts, on which depend all 
thoſe Properties that are to be found in it; which 
conſtitution ſince we know not, nor have any par- 
ticular idea of, we can have no name that is the 
ſign of it. But yet it is its Colour, Weight, Fuſibili- 

ty, and Fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be Gold, 
or gives it a right to that name; which is there- 
fore its nominal Eſſence, ſince nothing can be called 
Gold but what has a conformity to that abſtract 
complex idea, to which that name is annexed. , 

That Eſſences are but abſtract ideas, may far- 
ther appear by their being held ingenerable and 
incorrupt ible. This cannot be true of the real 
_ conſtitution of things. All things in Nature (fave 
the Huthor of it) are liable to change: their real 
Eſſences and Conſtitutions are deſtroyed and pe- 
riſh: but as they are ideas eſtabliſhed in the mind, 
they remain immutable. - For whatever becomes 
of Alexander or Bucephalus, the ideas of man and 
| horſe remain the ſame. By theſe: means the Eſ- 
ſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, without the 
exiſtence of one Individual of that kind. 

It is evident then that this doctrine of the im- 
mutability of Efſences proves them to be only ab- 
ſtract ideas, and is founded on the relation eſta- 
bliſhed between them and certain ſounds, as ſigns 
of them, and will always be true, as long as the 
lame name can have the 1 denken: 
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XORDS 90 * 1 . imme- 
| diately, but the ideas in the mind of the 
Spes yet we ſhall find that the names af ſimple 
Ideas, mixed Modes, and natural Subſtances have 
each of them ſomething peculiar. And. | 
Firſt, The names of ſimple Ideas and ſubſtances, 


with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, intimate ſome 


real Exiſtence, from which was derived their ori- 


ginal pattern: but the names of mixed Modes ter- 
minate in the idea that is in the Mind. 


| Secondly,” The names of ſimple Ideas and Modes 


' Egnifie the real as well as nominal Eſſences of their 


ſpecies: the names of ſubſtances ſigniſie rarely, if : 
ever any thing, but barely the nn Eſſences of 


"thoſe ſpecies. 


Thirdly, The names of ſi ple . are not cap- 
able of Definitions; thoſe of complex Ideas are: 
the reaſon of which I ſhall ſhew from the nature 


of our-ideas, and the ſignification of words... 


It is agreed that a Definition is nothing elſe but 
the ſhewing the meaning of one word? by ſeveral 
other, not ſynonymous Terms. The meaning of 


words being only the ideas they are made to ſtand 
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for; thi meaning of any term is then ſhewed, or 
the word defined, when by other words the idea it 
is made the ſi gn of, is as it were, repreſented or ſet 

before the view of another, and thus its ſignifica- 


tion aſcertained. The names then of ſimple ideas 


are incapable of being defined, becauſe the ſeve- 


— al terms of a Definition ſignifying ſeveral ideds, 
ttzhey can altogether by no means repreſent an i i- 


dea which has no compoſition at all, and therefore 
.a Definition, which is but the ſhewing of the mean- 
ing of one word, by: ſeveral others not ſignifying 


each the ſame thing, can in the names Fab _- 


ideas have no place. * 
The not obſerving this difference i in our 3 
has occaſioned thoſe: trifling Definitions which are 
given us of ſome ſimple ideas: ſuch as is that of 
motion, viz. The Act of a e in Wen as 8 
forth as in Poe. 
The Atomiſts who define © 6K to bas 2 - Pa 
ſage frome one place to another, what do they 
more than put one ſynonymous word for another? 


For what is Paſſage other than a Motion? Nor 


will the ſucceſſive application of the parts of the 
ſuperſicies of one. body to. thoſe of another, which 
the Carteſiant give us, prove a much better defi- 
nition of Motion when well examined. 
Tie Ath of erſpicuous, as far forth as FT 


„ eo a Peripaterick definition. of a ſimple i- 


ea, which it is certain can never make tlie mean- 
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e uten. were there before, and ſo make 
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ing of the word Light, which it pretends to define, 


underſtood: by a blind man. And when the Cartes 


frans-tell us, that Light is a great number of little 
globules: ſtriking briſkly on the bottom of the eye; 
theſe words would never make the idea the word 


Eight ſtands for, n to a man that had it not 


r 
Simple ideas- chen can ai be got 56 tage ims 


preſſions objects make on our minds, by the pro- . 


per-{n-letts appointed to each ſort. If they are not 
received this way, all the words in the world will 
never be able to produce in us the ideas they 


ſtand for. Words being ſounds, can produce in us 
no other ſimple ideas than of thoſe very ſounds, 


nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary con- 
nexion which they have with ſome ideas which 
common uſe has made them ſigns of: and there- 
fore he that has not before received into his mind 
by the proper In-lett the ſimple idea, which any 


word ſtands for, can never come to know the ſig- 


nification of that word, by any other Pore or 


ſounds whatſoever. - 


But. in complex 1 wh . con ſit of Bi 


ſimple ones, the caſe is quite otherwiſe; for words 


DET for thoſe ſeveral ideas that make up the 


their names be underſtood. In them definitions 
take place. Thus the en to 1 
L 2. 
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: _ differ from thoſe of /imple ider. 


mm MED 


xnew all thoſe colours, but yet bad! never ſeen that 
Phoenomenon, might, by enumerating the Figure, 
Largeneſt, Poſition, and Order of the Colours, be 


ſo well e _ it hes be e ner. 


ſtood. | 
The names we a Hh Sasha wy 

mixed Modes have alſo this difference, that thoſe 
of mixed Modes ſtand for ideas perfectly arbitrary: 
Thoſe of Subſtarices are not perfectly ſo, but re- 
fer to a pattern, tho' with ſome latitude; and 
thoſe of ſimple ideas are perfectly taken from the 


75 exiſtence of things, and are not arbitrary at all. 


The names of „ . _ 1 from 
thoſe wy n . ; 


N 


— 


e. F. 
| Of the dn, of Mine Modes and fin. 


„HE nattics of mixed Modes del Jean; 
"© f{tand for abſtract ideas in the mind, as o- 
ther 888 names do; but they have ſomething 
ere which may deſerve our attention. 
And Firſt, the ideas they ſtand for, or 1 you 
rr the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies oſ mixed 
Modes, are made by the underffunditg; wherein 


Secondly, They are made arbitrarily, er 
patterms,0 reference to oP m exiſtence, * 


| (: 188: 2 
in they: differ from thoſe of Subſtances. The mad : 
unites and retains certain collections, as ſa.many. - 
diſtinct ſpeciſiek ideas, whilſt other combinations 
that as oſten in nature occur, and are as plainly. 
ſuggeſted by outward things, paſs neglected with= | 
out particular names, or ſpecifications. 
The mind in forming thoſe complex ideas, makes 

no new idea, but only puts together thoſe which is - 
had before, wherein it does three things.: Firſt, It 
connexion, and combines them into: one idea. 
Thirdly, It ties them together by a name; all this 
may be done before anyone individual of that ſpe - 
cies of Modes ever exiſted: as the ideas of Sacri- 
lage or Adultery might be ſramed. beſore either of 
them was committed; and we cannot doubt but 
law- makers have oſten made laws about ſpecies o 
Actions, which were only, the creatures of theis : 
own underſtanding. r 

But tho mixed Modes depend on tha mind ed ; 
are made arbitrarily; yet they are not made at 
random, and jumbled together without any reaſon . 
at all, but are al ways made ſor the convenience of 
communication, which is the chief end of language 
and:therefore ſuch combinations are only made, as 
men have ſrequent occaſion to mention. Thus men 
having joined to the idea of killing the idea of 
Father and Mother, and ſo made a diſtinct ſpe» 


. Killing a man's Son or Neightour, ; 
L 3 


Cue) 


becauſe of the different heinouſneſs of the crime, 


and the diſtinct puniſhment due to it, found it 
neceſſary to mention it by a diſtinct name, which 
is the end of making that diſtinct combination: 
In mixed Modes it is the name that ſeems to 


preſerve their Eſſences, and to give them their 


laſting duration. The collection of ideas is made 
dy the mind, but the name is as it were the nat 


which ties them faſt together: hence we ſeldom 


take any other for diſtinct ſpecies of mixed Modes, 
but ſuch as are ſet out by names. We muſt ob- 
ſerve that the names of mixed Modes always ſig- 


nifie the real Eſſenees of their ſpecies, which being 


nothing but the abſtract complex ideas, and not re- 
ferred to the real exiſtence of things; there is no 


. fuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by any name 
of a nixei Mode, but barely that complex idea the 


mind it ſelf has formed: which when the mind 
has formed, is all it would expreſs by it, and is 
that on which all the properties of the ſpeciss de- 
pend, and from which alone they flow; and ſo in 
theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame. 


This alſo ſhews the reaſon why the names of 


mixed Modes are commonly. got, before the ideas 
they ſtand for are perfectly known: becauſe there 
being no ſpecies of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, 
but ſuch as have names, and thoſe ſpecies being 


complex ideas made arbitrarily by tho mind, 1 15 
convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the names, 


E 


0 N N 

Ae eee eee TH unleſs a man 
will fill his head with a company of abſtract com- 
plex ideas, which others having no names for; he 
has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget a- 
gain. In the beginning of languages it was neceſ- 1 
fary to have the idea before one gave it the name; 1 
and ſo it is ſtill, where a new complex idea is to be 
made; and a name given it. In ſimple ideas and ſub. . 
Pantes T grant it is otherwiſe; which being ſuch i 
deas as have real exiſtence and union in nature, the 
ideas or names are got, one ere 3 tet as it 
1 E 

What has been faid ber of RA Modes, is i 
with very little difference applicable to Relations * YG 
alſo ; which finte every man himſelf may obſerve, 1 
— TROY lf your Pains” to Oey n. 
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IE common names of FP fland By 

ſorts as well as other general terms; that is, 
for fueh complex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular 
Subſtances do, or might agree, by virtue of which 
they are capable to be comprehended in one com- 
mon ere and be ſigniſied by one name; 
1 fay, do or 9 agree, for- tho there be but one 
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Sun exiſting, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, is 


as much à „rt, you ors wor enen ſuns as | 
E 5 pin ad orig Gyr ant bo, 


The miſread ora of each Senne 
by it is conſtituted that particular ſort, and diſtin · 
guiſned from others, is what we call its Eſſence; 
which is nothing but that abſtract idea to which 


that name is annexed, ſo that every thing con- 
tained in that idea, is eſſential to that ſort. This 


I.call Nominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh: it from that 


real conſtitution of /ab/tances, on which this No- 
minal Eſſence, and all the properties of that ſort 
depend, and may be called its real Efence «- thus 


the nominal Eſſence of Gold is that complex idea the 


- word. Gold ſtands for, let it be for inſtance a Bach, 
Vel low, Weighty, Malleable, Fuſible, and Fixed: 
but its real Eſſence is the conſtitution of its inſen- 
ſible parts, on which thoſe qualities, and all its o- 
ther properties depend: which is wholly n | 


to Us. 
That Eſſence in the ordinary ufe of the word re- 


lates to Sorts, appears from hence, that if you 
take away the abſtract ideas by which. we ſort in 


dividuals, and rank them under common nanies, 

then the thought of any thing eſſential to any of 
them inſtantly yaniſhes we have no notion of the 
one without the other, which plainly ſhews. their 


Relation. oNg! 4 is thought eſſential to 


ver, till. ae re- 
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xs 
fers it to | one fort or ſpecies of Things, and then 
preſently, according to the abſtract idea of that 


ſort, ſomething is found eſſential; ſo that eſ- 


ſential or not eſſential; relates only to our abſtract 
ideas, and the names annexed to them, which a- 
mounts to no more but this, that whatever parti- 
cular thing has not in it thoſe qualities contained 
in the abſtra& idea which any general term ſtands | 
for, cannot be ranked under that ſpecies, nor be cal- 
led by that name; ſince that abſtrat# idea is the 
very Eſſence of that ſperies." Thus if the idea of 
Body with ſome people be bare Extenſion, or Space, 
then Soſiat ty is not efſential to Body - * if others 
make the idea, to which they give the name Boch 
to be Solidity and Extenſion; then Solidity is ef 
fential alſo to Body. That alone therefore is con- 
ſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of the 
complex idea the name of a Sort ſtands for, without 
which no particular thing can be erer of that 
fort, nor be entituled to that name. 

Subſtances are diſtinguiſhed into Sorts ag Spe 
cies by their nominal Eſ#nce ; for it is that alone, 


that the name which is the mark of the Sort ſigni- 


fes: and the ſpecies" of Things to us are nothing 


but the ranking them under diſtinct names, ac- 


cording to the complex ideas. in Us, and not ac- 


| cording to preciſe, diſtin, rea Eſſences in Them. 


We cannot rank and ſort Things by their vc 
Eyences, becauſe we know them not: our ſacul- 


(130 J 
ties carry us no farther in the knowledge ol Sub- 
ſtances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideat we 
obſerve in them. But the internal Conſtitution 
whereon their properties depend, is utterly un- 
known to us. This is- evident when we come to 
examine but the ſtones we tread om or the iron we 
daily handle: we ſoon find that we know not their 
make, and can give no reaſon of the different qua 
lities we ſind in them; and yet how infinitely theſe 
come ſhort of the fine contrivances and unconceiv- 
able real Eſſences of Plants and Animals; every 
one knows. The workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and 
Powerful God in the great fabrick of the Univerſe; 
and every part thereof farther exceeds the compre- 
henſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent 
man, than the beſt contrivance of the moſt inge- 
nious man, doth the conceptions of the moſt ig - 
norant of rational creatures. In vain therefore do 
we pretend to range things into ſorts, and diſpoſe 
them into certain Claſſes, under names by their 
. real Eſſences, that are ſo far from our ape or- 
comprehenſion. . | 

But tho? the nominal Eſſences af SIR are 
made by the mind, they are not yet made ſo ar- 
bitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. To the mak- 
ing of any. nominal Eſſence, it is neceſſary, 

. Firſt, That the ideas whereof it conſiſts, have 
| Lach an union as niken but one dw ove: 
nn ſoever. do wont ow oli 
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Ho That the particular ideas ſo united be 
is the ſame, neither more or leſs: for if 
two abſtract complex ideas differ either in number 


or forts of their component parts, they make two 
different, and not one and the fame Eſſence. 


In the Firſt of theſe; the mind in . its 


compli ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, 


and puts none together-which are net ſuppoſed to 
have an union in nature. For men obſerving cer- 
tain qualities always joined and exiſting together 


therein copy nature, and of ideas ſo united, make ö 


their complex ones of Subſtances. 


Secondly, Tho ihe mind in making its e 
ideas of Subſtances, never puts any together that 
do not really, or are not ſuppoſed to co-· exiſt: yet 


the number it combines depends upon the various 


care, induſtry or fancy of him that makes it. Men 


generally content themſelves with ſome ſew obvi- 


ous qualities, and oſten leave out others as mate- 


rial and as firmly united as thoſe that they take in. 


In Bodies organized and propagated by Seeds, 


as Vegetables and Animals, the ſhape is that which 


to us is the leading quality, and moſt characteriſ- 


tical part that determines the /pecies : in moſt o- 
ther bodies not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour 
we chiefly fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus where 
we find the colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine 
all the other qualities comprehended i in our com- 
Py idea. of Gold, to be _ ae 
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Tho the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are all 
ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 
all, or moſt of them, very imperfect: and ſince the 
compolition-of thoſe complex ideat is in ſeveral 
men very different, we may conclude that theſe 
boundaries of ſpecies are as Men, and not as Na. 
ture makes them; if at _ Jn Nature 
12 ſuch prefixed bounds... En Mi MM 
It is true, that many ee PUNE. wh are 
ſo made by Nature, that they have an agreement 
and likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford 2 
foundation of being ranked into Sorts: but the 
ſorting of things by us, being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general terms, I 
cannot ſee how it can be properly ſaid, that Na- 


ure ſets the boundaries. of the ſpecies of things. 


But if it be ſo, our ef n are not 
ral conformable to Nature. 5 

If the firſt ſorting of individuals e i he 
mind of man, variouſly collecting the ſimple ideas, 
that make the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt ſpe- 
cies; it is much more evident, that the more com- 
prehenſive Claſſes, called Genera, do ſo. In forming 
more general ideas that may comprehend different 
ſorts, the mind leaves out thoſe qualities that di- 
ſtinguiſn them, and puts into its new collection on- 
ly ſuch ideas as are common to ſeveral forts. Thus 
by leaving out thoſe qualities which are peculiar 
to Gold, Silver, Oc. and retaining a complex ide, 


( 193) 


a made up of thoſe that are common to each ſpe- 
5 cies, there is a new Genus conſtituted, to which the 
by name Metal is annexed. 


So that in this whole buſineſs of Genera and 
n the Genus or more comprehenſive, is but 
a partial conception of what is in the Species, and 


the ſpecies but a partial idea of what is to be found. 
in each Iudividual. In all which there is no new 


thing made, but only more or leſs comprehenſive 
ſigns, whereby we may be enabled to expreſs in 2 
few ſyllables great numbers of particular things, 


as they agree in more or leſs general conceptions, 


which we have framed to that purpoſe. If theſe 
abſtract general ideas be thought to be compleat, 


it can only be in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed re- 


lation between them, and certain names, which are 


made uſe of to ſigniſie them, and not in reſpect of | 


any thing exiſting-as made by Nature. 

This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which 
is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of communi- 
cating our notions. This is the proper buſineſs of 
Genus and Species : and this men do without any 
conſideration of real eſſences, and ſubſtantial forms, 
which come not within the reach of our know- 
ledge, when we think of thoſe things; nor within 
the ſignification of our words when we OI 
"_ others. 
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ELLE IR... 
Of Partial Pas VG GAIT 


Eides 1 which are the names * fals in 
the mind, there are others made uſe of to ig- 


niſfie the Connexion that the mind gives to ideas or 


propoſitions one with another, and to intimate ſome 
particular Acbion of its own at that time relating 


to thoſe ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as. ig, it 


Net, are marks of the mind affirming or denying: 
beſides which, the mind does in declaring its ſenti- 


ments to others connect not only the parts of pro- 


poſitions, but whole ſentences one to another with 
their ſeveral relations, and GS to n 


coherent diſcourſe. 


The words ſignifying that connexion as 4 


gives to ſeveral affirmations and negations, that it 
unites in one continued: Reaſoning or Narration, 


are called Particles. And it is in the right uſe of 
theſe, that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs 
and beauty of a Good Stile. To expreſs the de- 
pendence of his Thoughts and Reaſonings one u- 


pon another, a man muſt have words to ſnew what 


connexion, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, em- 


phaſis, Oc. he gives to each reſpective pan of his 


diſcourſe. 
Theſe cannot be ut e whhout a 
clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitati- 


C nr J 
ons, exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the: 
mind: of theſe there are a great variety, much ex- 
ceeding the number of Particles that moſt langua- 
ges have to expreſs them by; for which reaſon it 
happens, that moſt of theſe Particles have divers, 
and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. Thus 

= the particle. But in Engliſb, has ſeveral very different 
ſignifications ; as, But to ſay no more: here it inti- 

mates a ſtop of the mind in the courſe it was go. 

ing, before it came to the end of it. 1 /aw but tuo 
Planets: here it ſhews- that the mind limits the 

ſenſe to what is expreſſed with a Negation of all 

other: Ion pray, but it is not that God would bring 

you to the true Religion, but that he would confirm 

Jou in your own, The former of theſe intimates a 
ſuppoſition in the mind of ſomething otherwiſe 

than it ſnould be: the latter ſhews, that the mind 
| makes a direct oppoſition between that and what 
ga goes before. All Animals have ſenſe, but a Dog is 
N an Ani mal. Here it ſigniſies the connexion of the 
| | latter propoſition with the former. To theſe, di- 
vers other. ſignifications of this Particle might be- 
added, if it were IT to examine it in its 
| full katirude::.'. 

I intend not here a full explication of this fore 
| of Signs, the inſtances I have given in this one, 
may give occaſion to reflect on their uſe and force 

| in language, and lead us into the contemplation. 
of ſeveral. actions of our minds in diſcourſing, 

5 M 2. 
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which. it has found a way to intimate to others by 
theſe Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and o- 
thers in certain conſtructions, have the ſenſe of: a 
whole ſentence e in them. 


2 f aa ret and concrete Terms. 


HE Mind, as has been ſhewn, has a power 
0 to abſtract its idea, whereby the Sorts of 
Things are diſtinguiſned: now each abſtract idea 
deing diſtinct, ſo that the one can never be the o- 
ther, the mind will, by its intuitive knowledge 
perceive their difference; and thereſore in propo- 
ſitions, no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed 
one of another: nor does the common uſe of lan- 
guage permit that any two abſtract words or names 


o of abſtra ideas, ſhould be affirmed one of another. 


All our affirmations are only in Concrete, which is 
the affirming one abſtract idea to be joined to ano- 
ther: which abſtract ideas in Subſtances, may be of 
any ſort, tho the moſt of them are of Powers: in 
all the reſt theſe are little elſe but Relations. 
All our ſimple ideas have abſtract as well as 
concrete names, as Whiteneſs White, Sweetneſs 
Sweet, &c. The like alſo holds in our ideas of 
Modes and Relations, as Juſtice Fuſt, Equality E- 
qual, &. But as to our ideas of Subſtances, we have 
very few abſtract names at all. Thoſe few that the 


| < 137 05 
ſchools have forged, as Animalitas, Humanitat, Ke. 5 
bold no proportion with the infinite number of 
names of ſubſtances, and could never get admit - 
tance into common uſe, or obtain the licence of 
publick approbation; which ſeems to intimate the 
confeſſion of all mankind, that they have no ideas 
of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have 
not names for ſuch ideas. It was only the doctrine 
of ſabſtautial Forms, and the confidence oſ miſtaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge they had not, which 
firſt coin d, and then introduced Animalitas, Hu- 
manitas, and tlie like: which yet went very little 
farther than their on ſchools, and could never _ 
to o be carretit Long Phat MR -.;:--; - 


1 E-G. P. IX. 
E the Tnperfeltion of Wort: 


0 examine the Perfeltion cker de of 
Words, it is neceſſary to conſider their uſe 
ard; mo which is -twofold,  Firft, to record our 
own thoughts: Secondly, to communicate our 
thoughts to others: the Firſt is for the help of our 
own memories, whereby. we do as it were talk to. 
our ſelves : for this purpoſe any Words may ſerve 
the turn: words'being arbitrary ſigns, we may uſe 
which we-pleaſe for this purpoſe ; and there will 
be no Imperſection in them, if we EY ule. 
2 for the ſame idea. Th 
KD M 3 
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' Secondh, As to 8 by Words; that 
too has a double uſe: Firſt; Their Civil Uſ, 
which is ſuch a Communication of thoughts and 


ideas by Words, as may ſerve in com mon Con- 


verſation and Commerce, about the ordinary Af. 
fairs and Conveniencies of civil Life. Secondh, 


The philo/ophical uſe of Words, by which I mean 
ſuch an uſe of them, as may ſerve to convey the 


preciſe notions of things, and to.expreſs certain 
Truths in general Propoſitions; theſe two uſes are 
very diſtin, and a great deal leſs ge will 


ferve 1 in the one, than in the other. 


The end of Language in Communication is to 


be underſtood; that is, to excite by ſounds in the 


bearer, the ſame idea which they ſtand for in the 
mind of the /þeater. The doubtfulneſs and uncer- 


tainty of their ſignification, which is the imperfec- 
tion we are here ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in 
the ideas themſelves than in any incapacity in the 
ſounds to ſigniſie them; for in that regard they are 
all equally. perfect. That then which makes the 
difference, is the difference of ideas they ſtand for, 
which muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, who 
-would diſcourſe together intelligibly. Now this: is 
difficult in theſe caſes, 


Firſt, Where the ideas they land for are every | 


complex. Hence the names of mixed Modes are 


liable to great uncertainty and obſcurity in their 
ſignifcation. For here the idea being made up of 


(139 2 
| many parts, it is not eaſy to form and retain it ex⸗ 
actly; of this ſort chiefly: are moral Words, which 
have ſeldom in two different men, the ops pre 
ciſe ſignification. 41 
| - Secondly, Where the ideas they ftand for, have 
no certain eonnexion in nature, and therefore no 
ſettled ſtandard to rectiſie and adjuſt them by. This 
again is the caſe of the names of mixed Modes, 
which are aſſemblages of ideas put together at plea- 
ſure. Common uſe indeed regulates the meaning 
of Words pretty well for common Converſation : 
but it is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philoſo- 
phical diſcourſes, there being ſcarce a name of any 
very complex idea, which in common uſe has not a 
great latitude; 1 is not en the wen of far dif- 
ferent an 
The way of Winni wesen names Fr not a lt 
tle contribute to the deubtfulneſs of their ſigniſica- 
tion. For we may obſerve that children are taught 
the names of ſimple ideas, and ſubſtances, by hav- 
ing the things ſhewn them; and then they repeat 
the name that ſtands for it; as White, Sweet, Milk, 
Sugar, &c. But in mixed Modes the ſounds are 
learned firſt, and men are to learn afterwards their 
ſignification, by their own obſervation and indu- 
ſtry, or the explication of others: which is the 
reaſon that theſe words are little more than bare 
founds in the minds of molt, becauſe few are at the 
pains to ſettle their ideas and notions preciſely 
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and thoſe bib are, make them the ſigns of ideas, 
different from what others underltand by them, . | 


which is the occaſion of moſt-diſputes. 


Thirdly, Where the ſignification of a word is re- 


ferred to a ſtandard which is not eaſily known: 


this is the caſe of the names of ſubſtances, which 


being ſuppoſed to ſtand for their rea Eſſonces, muſt 


needs be of uncertain application, becauſe theſe 


Eſſences are utterly unknown; and it will be im- 
poſſible to know what is, or is not Antimory, v. g. 
when that word is to ſtand for the real Eſſence of 
it; whereof we have no idea at all. | 


Or ſuppoſe theſe names only ſtand foe ſimple i „„ 
deas, found to co · exiſt in ſubſtances, yet thus they 
will be liable to great uncertainty too: becauſe 


theſe ſimple ideas being very numerous, men frame 
different ideas of the ſame ſabjeRs; by putting dif- 
ferent ideas into their complex one, of ſuch ſub: 
ſtances ſeveral men obſerve ſeveral properties in 
the ſame ſubſtance, and none of them all; who 
having but imperfect deſcriptions of things, can 
have but uncertain ſignifications of words. 

Fourthly, Where the ſignification of the word, 
and the real Eſſence of the thing, are not the ſame, 


which is ſtill the caſe of ſubſtances, from hence we 
may obſerve, 


Firſt, That the names * ſimple ideas are leaſt 
liable to miſtakes : Firſt, Becauſe the ideas they 


ſtand for, being each but one Iingle perception, are 


61) 


complex ones of Subſtances and mixed Modes. 
Secondly, Becauſe they are not referred to any o- 
ther Eflence, but barely that n * im- 
mediately ſignify. 

Secondly, Names of ſimple Modes are next to 
ample ideas leaſt liable to doubt or uncertainty, e- 
ſpecially thoſe of Figure and Number, of which 
men have-ſo clear and diſtinct ideas. 

' Thirdly, In mixed Modes, when they are com- 
poſed of a few and obvious ideas, their names are 
clear and diſtinct e otherwiſe doubtful ang 
uncertain. _ 5 


eaſier got, and more clearly retained, than the more 


— 


 Fourthly, The names of * being annex: 


ed to ideas, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor 
exact Repreſentations of things, are liable yet to 


greater Imperiection, when we come to 2 N 


phical uſe of them. 


. e 
Of the Abuſe of Wards. 


„Ende the naturdl and be Impaſes 
tions of Languages, there are wilful Faults 
and Negle&s, which men are often guilty of. in 
their uſe of words. For, 


Firſt, They uſe words without clear and filing 
Ideas, or, which is worſe, ſigns without any thing 
lignifed; ſuch are for the moſt part introduced by 
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fa &f Philoſophy and Religion, either out of an 


affectation of ſingularity, or to ſuppore ſome' ſtrange 


Opinion; or to eover the weakneſs of their Hypo- 
theſis. Theſe are commonly ſuch as had no deter- 


minate collection of ideas annexed to them, when 
they were firſt invented; or atleaſt ſuch, as if well 


examined will be found inconſiſtent, and therefore 
may juſtly be called inſignificant terms: inſtances 


of this kind may eaſily be had from the ſchool· mon 


and metaphyſicians. Others learn words which the 
propriety of language has affixed to very impor- 


tant ideas, and often upon occaſion uſe them with- 


out any diſtinct meaning at all: whence their no- 
tions being unſteady and confuſed, their diſcourſe 
muſt be filled with empty unintelligible Woi/e and 
Jargon, eſpecially in moral matters where the 
words ſtand for arbitrary, and numerous collecti- 

ons of ideas, not regularly and permanently united 


in Nature. 


Secondly, Another Abuſe js Inconſtancy in the uſ⸗ 
of Words ; it is hard to find a diſcourſe on any ſub- 
ject wherein the ſame words are not uſed ſome- 
times. for one collection of ideas, ſometimes for 
another. The wilful doing whereof can be im- 
Puted to nothing but great folly, or greater diſho- 
neſty: and a man in his accompts with another, 
may with as much fairneſs make the character 
of numbers, ſtand: ſometimes for one, and ſome- 
times for another collection of Unites; as in his 
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d&ſcourſe; or-reaſoning, make the-ſame:words ſtand 
for different collections of limple Ida. is 

- Thirdly; Another is an affected obſcurity, zither 
by uſing old words i in new: Ggnifications, or by in- 
troducing new.and ambiguous terms, withou t de : 
ſining them; or putting them together, ſo as to 
conſound their ordinary meaning. Tho? the Peri. 
patetick: philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this 
way, yet other ſects have not been wholly clear 
of it. The admir'd art ef diſputing hath added 
much to the natural imperfection of Languages, 
whilſt it has been made uſe of, and fitted to perplex 
the ſignification of words, more than to diſcover 
the Knowledge and Truth of things: and he that 
will lock into that ſort of learned writings, will 
find the words there much more obſcure, uncere 
tain, and undetermined in their meaning, than 
_ are in ordinary Converſation. 

urthly, Another is the taking words for things 2 
this, tho 1 it in ſome degree concerns all names in 


general; yet more particularly affects thoſe of Sub- 


ſtances. Thus in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, Sub. 
fantial Forms, Abhorrence of Vacuum, &c. are ta- 
ken for ſomething real. To this Abuſe thoſe men 
are moſt ſubject, who-confine their thoughts to any 
one Hiſtem; and give themſelves up into a firm be- 
lief of the perfection of any received Hypotheſſs; ; 
whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the 
* ſect, are ſo ſuited to the. nature of 
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wherein that real Eſſence conſiſts, the connexion 


thing, having the real Eſſence on which the pro- 


: ( 44 ) 
niz that they perfectl y. correſpond with 
real exiſtence. b 
Fifty, Another is the ſetting WW. aun — 
of things which they can by no means ſigniſ). We 
may obſerve that in the general names of Subſtances, 
whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known to 


us, when we affirm or deny any thing about them, 


we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe or intend 
they ſhould ſtand for the real Effence' of a certain 
ſort of Subſtances. Thus when a man ſays Gold 
is malleable, he would inſinuate ſomething more 
than this, what I call Gold is malleable; (tho tru- 
ly it amounts to no more) namely, that what has 
the real Eſſence of Gold is malleable, that is, that 
malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable, from 
the real Eſſence of Gold. But a man not knowing 


in his mind of ma/leablene/5, is not truly with an 
Eſſence he knows not, but with the ſound Gold he 
puts for it. It is true, the names of Subſtances 
would be much more uſeful ;. and Propoſitions EX» 
preft by them much more certain, were the real 
Eſſences of Subſtances the ideas in our minds, 
which thoſe words fignified. And it is for want of 
thoſe real Eſſences that our words convey ſo little 
knowledge, or certainty in our diſcourſes about 
them. But to ſuppoſe theſe names to ſtand for a 


perties depend, is ſo far from diminiſhing the im- 


| 1 1460 
pſig vcr words, that by a FR oe it 


adds t % when we would make chef ſtafid för 


ſomething} which noi being itt bur em plex dear; 
the name we uſe ean no way be the ſign of it. In 


mixed Modes, any dea of the com plex one being 


left outj-or changed, it is allo ed to be another 
thing, that is, to be of another ſpecies," as is plain 


in Chance modley, Muniflaupbter, Murder, &c. be- 
cauſe the complex idea ſi gnifled'by that name, is 


the real as well as nominal Eſſences and there is 


no ſeoret referencꝭ of that name to any other Ef. 
ſence; but thati But in Subſtances it ĩs not ſo; for 


tho' in that called Gold, one Puts im his complex 
idea; bat another leaves out, and vice verſa, yet 
men do hot uſually think the ſpecies changed, be- 


cauſe they refer the name in their minds to a real 


immutable Eſſonce of a thing- exiſting, on which 
thoſe properties depend: but this reference of the 
name to à thing we have not the idea of, is fo fat 


from helping us at all, chat it only ſerves the more 


to involve us in difficulties. This reſerence is 


grounded on this ſuppoſition, namely, that the. 


ſame preciſe internal conſtitution goes always with 


the ſame ſpeciſick name: in which are contained 


"wm two falſe /uppoſitions, - © in 


Fit, There are certain W Bffntes, accord. 
og to which, Nature makes all particular things; 
and by which they are diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies.” 
Seconuly, This tacitly inſinuates as if we had f 

1 . 
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9 theſe Eſſences z for, hy do we, ehqui 
Whether this r. that thing have theyreak Eſſence 
ol that ſpecies man ſor inſtance, if we did mot ſup- 
poſe: it known, which yet is utterly falſes and 
therefore. ſuch. applications. of names 4d, would 
make them ſtand for ideas we have not, — 
cauſe great diſorder in diſcourſe and reaſonings 
bout hem; and be a great ineonvenience moo. 
ca jon. by words. ee lte tt. 
Sint bhyn Anothet mere general, ho leſs oh 
ſerved, abuſe of words, is, ihat men having by 
long and familiar uſe; annexed to them eertain i 
deas, they are upt to imagine fo near and neceſſary a 
connexion, between:the names, and the ſignifications 
they uſe them in, that hey forwardly ſuppoſe one gan. 
not but underſtand what their meaning. isgtas if it 
were paſt doubt, that in the uſe of theſa common 
received ſounds, the ſpeaker and hearer had ne- 
ceſſarily the ſame preciſe ideas. And ſo likewiſe 
taking the words of others, as naturally ſtanding 
for juſt, | what they themſelves bave been ac- 
cuſtomed to apply them to, they never trouble 
themſelves to explain their own, or under- 
ſtand anothers meaning: ſrom whenee oom- 
monly proceeds noiſe, and wrangling without im- 
provement or inſormation; whilſt men take 
words to be the conſtant regular marks of agreed 
notions, which in n are no more bat * vo- 


3 4 147 5 1 | 
Thus iſe isa term, none more ſumillay: any one 
almoſt would take it for an affront, to be'afked 
what the meant by it, and yet if it comes im que- 
ſtiom whether ſuch n thing has Uf, or not, it is 
eaſy to perceive, that wigleat diſtinet ſettſed ide, 
does not WO a be ae 'uſeiof {6 known 
a word. fag nn £1687 $f Ak ee 
Seventhly, Figurdlidp Sporch: ” allo an abuſe of 
Language: ſor tho? in diſcourſes, where we feek 
rather pleaſure and delight, than information and 
improvement; ſubh ornaments as are borrowed 
paſs for faults; yet if we would ſpeak of thing a8 
hey ate we muſt allow, that al ſthe art f % 
rick, beſides order and clearneſs, all the artiffeial 
and figurative application of words, eloquenes hath 
invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſſead 
the judgment, and ſo indeed ure perſect cheat. 
And therefore however allowable they may be 
in harangues and popular addreſſesg they are 
certainly in alb diſcourſes that pretend to inſorm 
and inſtruct, wholly to be avoided; and where 
wrath and knowledge are conterned;- cannot büt 
be thoughta'great fault, either of the language er r 
pooh ine makes vf f em- rag era e 
To conelude this conſideration, Abe ends of 
language r r wich n a 
theſe three. '\ dot 24201 th in 512 ae al 
N 2 | 
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Fial. To make our thoughts or, ideds,'known 
to another; this we fail in: 1. When we auſe 
names without. clear and diſtinct uidaaso in our 
minds. zy, When we apply received names to 
| ideas; to which the common uſe of chat ſanguage 
does not apply them. 134; When we apply them 
unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and 
b idea. 2 e % as A EY 4436 
, Secondly, To make known 0 our _— with as 
es able as is poſſible. This men 
fail in when they have complex jdeas, without 
having diſtinct names ſor them, which may chap- 
ꝓen eithet through the defect of a language, which 
has none, or the fault bad that. man. nent 
| vet learned them. i * O e 14 
Thirdly, To convey the knowledge as afilrign: 
this cannot i be . but when our ideas agree to 
the reslity of things. nig E bn net 
le that hath; names without ideat, wants mean- 
ing in his words, and ſpeaks: only empty ſounds: 
che that; hai complex c ĩugae; without names for | 
them; wants:diſpatch in his cexpreſſion. He: that 
uſes his words loofel y, and: ualteadily; will, either 
not be minded, or not underſtood· Hethat applies 
bis names to ideas, different from their common 
uſe, wants propriety in his language, and ſpcaks 
gibberiſn. And he that hath ideas of /abſtances, 
diſagreeing with the real exiſtence of things, ſo 
far wants the materials of true WON in his | 
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underſtanding, and has inſtead thereof, chimeras. 
Language being the great conguit whereby men 
convey their diſcoveries, reaſonings, and know- 
ledge. from one to another ; be that makes a will 
uſe of it, tho' he does not corrupt the fountains _ 
of knowledge which are in things themſelves, yet 
he does as much as in him, ties; breakoorg 
the pipes whereby. it is diſtributed to the pullick 
uſe and advantage of. mankind. He that uſes 
£ words. without any clear and ſteady. meaning. 
what A he but lead himſelf and others into er- 
rors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to 
de look d on as an enemy t iruch and knowledge. 
I ve Jook. into books of a controverſie of any 
kind, we ſhall. ſeg that the effect of ;obſcare, un- 
ſteady and equivocal terms, is nothing but naſe - 
and wrangling about ſounds, without convincing/or - 
bettering a man's underſtanding. For if the idea 
be not agreed on between ſpeaker and hearer, for 
which the words Jang, the MEI is not about 
things, but names. | | Ir 30, ed ec 
It deſerves.to be. tack at catefhlly ns 
mined, whether the greateſt part of the diſputes i in 
the world, are not merely verbal, and about tlie 
ſignification of words; and that if the terms they 
are made in were define! and reduced in their ſig- 
_nifications, to the ſingle ideas they ſtand for, thoſe 
diſputes would not <nd of res an imme⸗ 
diately Vaniſh. - REL e | 
* 3 
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m ls ent of gesch above. men- 
|. tibned, tle folfowing rules may be of uſe. 
Rf) Klan Modi take care to uſe no word 
Wirhoetit a ignifcation, no name without an #4, 
-for which he mak es it ſtand. This rule will not 
ſeem needleſs to any one, whs Wilt take the pains 
to recollect how oſten he has enet with ſuch words, 
448 Inſtinct, "Sympathy, Antipathy, Rc. ſo made uſe 
of, as he might eaſily cbnelude, that thoß that 


auſed them had no ideas in their ae to which 


Fly 
N 


they applied den 
'.” Secondly, Thoſe ideas he annexes hens FAY 
be eleur and difiin, which in complex ideas is by 
- knowing the particular ones that make that com- 
poſition ; of which, if any one be again complex, 
we muſt know alſo the preciſe collection that is 
united in each, and ſo till we eome'to fimple ones. 
In Subſtances the ideas muſt not only be diſtin@, 
but alſo conformable to'#hings as they exiſt." | 


FThiruh, He muſt apply his words,” as 1 8 


may be, to ſuch ideas, as common uſe has annex- 
ed them to: for words,.efj E of languages al- 
ready framed, are no man 5 Private 9 but 


F 1 
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the common meaſure of commerce. and\ediiatyy 
nication; and therefore it is not for any one to 
change the ſtamp: they are current ih; nor alter 
the ideas they are affixed. to; or at leaſt, when 
there is a neceſſity to do e mg give no- 
tice/of it. And therefore,. 

Foumt hly,, When commum uſe has left ine ſigni- 
Kcition! of a word uncertain and/lagferor where it 
is to be uſed/in- a peculiar ſenſe; ori where; the 
term is liable ta any doubrfulneſs. or miſtake, 
there it ought to be define, and 'its fignification 
Wee c # i hs ui 17 

Words ſtanding for /fmple ideas being not defin- 
able, theben dh muſt be ſhe wi either, Fu, 
By a ſynbnymous word: © Secondly,” By naming a 
ſubject, wherein that ſimple idea is to be found. 
Thirdly, By preſenting to the ſenſes that ſubject, 
which may produce it in the- mind, and make 
him actually have the idea that word ſtands for. 
Mixed Modes may be perſectly defined, by exact. 
ly enumerating thoſe ideas that go to each com- 
poſit ion. This ought more eſpecially to be done 
in mixed Modes belonging to Morality, ſince 
definition- is the only way whereby the preciſe 
meaning of moral bord can be known: and 
yet a way whereby their preciſe meaning may be 
known certainly, and without apts 15 room 
for any conteſt about it. — 4 

For the expleining the ſig gnification of th names 
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| ner, both the fore-mentionedways;v-2z. of 
n defining are requiſite in many caſes to 
be made uſe of; their names are beſt deſined by 
their leuming Quali tier, which are moſtly: ſhape: in 


1 animals and vegetables; and colaur in inanimate 


bodies; and in ſome, both together. Now theſe 


leading Qualities are beſt made knownby ſhewing, 


and can hardly be made known other wiſe. The 
lapeof a Horſe or Cuſſouiary will be but im perfectly 
\ imprinted on the mind by words: the ſight of the 


animals doth it much better. And the idea of the 
* particular colour of Cold i Is not to be got by any ; 


deſcription of it; but only by the ſrequent exer- 
ciſe of the eyes about it. The like may be ſaid 
of thoſe other ſimple idens, peculiar in their kind 
to any ſubſtance, for mm wid ideds 1 85 Sib 
no petuliar names. 2,90 

But becauſe many, as Hoke: ideas which 
make up our ſpeciſick ideas of ſubſtances, are 
powers which lie not obvious to our ſenſe in the 
things, as they ordinarily. appear; therefore in 
the ſignification of our names of Subſtances, ſome 


part of the ſignification will be better made known, 


by enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas, than in ſtie w- 


ing the ſubſtance it ſelf, For he that to the Te- 
tow ſhining colaur of Gold, got by ſight, ſhall-from 


my enumerating them have the ideas of great 


5 Ductibility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in 


Aua Regia will have a perſecter idea of Gold, 


| 153, 3 | 
khan he can have 5 ſeeing g 4 piece 'of Gold, and 
thereby imprinting in His mind only its obvious 
qualities. Gios 43 19 La 1 29318 41 59 16910 


elt were to be wiſhed: that | words ſtanding ſor 


things} which areuknown and diſtinguiſned by 


their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſei by little 
draughts and prints made of them. A Vocabulary 
made aſter this faſhion; would perhaps with more 


eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true ſigniſication 


of many terms, eſpecially in languages of remote 


countries, or ages; and ſettle truer ideas in mens 


minds of ſeveral things, whereof we read the names 


in ancient authors, than all the large and labori- 


ous comments of learned criticks. Naturaliſts that 
treat of Plants and Animals, have found the benefit 
of this way: and he that conſults. them will find 
that he has a clearer idea of Aium and Ibex from 
a little print of that herb or beaſt, than he could 
have from a long definition of the names of either 
of them; and ſo no doubt he would have of Stri- 
gil, and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-comb or Cym- 
bal, which are the Engliſh names dictionaries ren- 
der them by, he could ſee ſtamped in the margin 
ſmall pictures of theſe inſtruments, as den were 
in uſe amongſt the ancients. 

Fi ifthly, The laſt rule that I ſhall mention is, 
that ; in all diſcourſes wherein one man pretends 
to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould uſe the 


| ſame word conſtantly in the fame ſenſe; if this | 
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were OS (which, no body can, refule, without 

great diſingenuity) many of the books extant 

' might be ſpared; many of the controverſies in 

-  dilputs;wohld be at an end ; ſeveral of thoſe great 

volumes ſwollen with ambiguous words; now u- 

ſed in one ſenſe; and by and. by in another, 

ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs: and many of 

the Philofophers (to mention no other) as well as 
Poets works, ue be contained! in a e 
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IINCE he mind i in v/alt; its thoughts and rear 
I fonings, has no other immediate Object but 
its own:#deas, which alone it does or can contem: 
plate; it is evident that our knowledge is only 
convetſant about them. Knowledgethen, ſeems to 
be nathing but the perception of the connexion _ 
and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnane 
of any of our ideas: where his perception dies 
there is knowledge; and where it is not, there, 
tho?: we fancy, gueſs,” or believe, yet we always 
come ſhort of Knowledge. When we know that 
IVhite is not Black, what do we but perceive that 
theſe two ideat do not agree? Or that the three - 
angles of a Triangle, are equal to two right ones; 
what do we more but perceive that equality to 
tuo right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is 
inſepatable from the three angles of a Triangle? 
But to underſtand a little mote diſtinctly, wherein 
this agreement or diſagreement conſiſts; we may < 
reduce it all to theſe four ſorts; Firſt, hs or 
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"Diverſe ty; Secondly, Relation; Third ly, Cont 

ence ; F ourthly, Real Exiſtence. © 

1. Identity os Diverfay© tis the firſt act of the 
mind, to perceive its ideas; and ſo far as it per- 
ceives them, to know Each Whatit is, and thereby 
to perceive their difference, that is, the one not to 
be the other? by tis the mind Healy perceives 
each idea to agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; 
and all diſtin& idear to diſagree. This it does 
without any palns or dedüctionr by lis gatural 
power of perception and diſtinction. This s what 
men of art have reduced to thioſe genera] rules, 
vis. What is, is. And it i impoſſible fir uhe ume 
hing fo be, amd not to be. But n maxim can make 
a man know it clearer, that Nuund is not Square, 
than the bare perception of thoſe two ideas, which 
the mind at firſt ſight percei ves to diſagreꝰ:ꝛ 
2. The next ſort of agreement or diſagreement tlie 
mind perceives in any of its ideas, may be called 
_ Relative, and is nothing but the perception of the 
Relation, between any two ideas of what kind ſe 
ever: that is, their agreement or diſagreement i 
with another in ſeveral 0 the mind takes 
une them.. A Som ww on 
3. The third fort of W or Agageeme 
tins be found i in our: ideas, i is Co- exiſſence, or Non-co- 
exiſlence in the ſame ſubject; and this belongs par- 
ticularly to ubſtances. Thus when we pronounce 
concerning Gol that it is fixed, it amounts to no 
wes 


3 cnn 0 

more but this, that fixedne ſs, or a power to 3 
in the fire unconſumed, is an idea that always ac- 
companies that particular ſort of Tellouneſc, Weight, 


Fuſcbility, &c. which make our W r idea, ſig- 


nified by the word Go/d. - 
3. The fourth ſort is that of actual and real Ex- 
ence agreeing to any idea. Within theſe four 


forts of agreement or diſagreement, T ſuppoſe is, 


contained all the knowledge we have, or are cap- 
able of. For all that we know or can affirm con- 


coming any idea, is, that it is, or is not the ſame” 


with ſome other: as that Blew is not Yellow. That 
1 does not co-Miſt with another in the 


me ſubject: as that Iron is ſuſceptible of Magne- 


ical Impreſſions: that it has that or this Relation 

> ſome other ideas: as that two Triangles upon 

3 baſes between two parallels are equal; or that 

it has a real Exiſtence without the mind: as s that 
ad ts. 


There are ſeveral ways. hannah mind is poſ- | 


ſeſs'd of truth, each of which is called Knowledge. 
- Firſt, There is actual Knowledge, when the mind 
has a preſent view of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any of its ideas, or of the Relation they 


have one with another. Secondly, A man is ſaid 


to-know any. propoſition, when having once evi- 
dently perceived the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideat whereof it corſſiſts, and ſo lodged it in his 
memory, that whenever it comes to be reflected on 
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again, the ik aſſents to it without doubt or "= 
ſitation, and is certain of the truth of it. And this 
may be called habitual Knowledge : and thus a man 
may be ſaid. to know all thoſe truths which are 
| lodged in his memory, 0 a foregoing, e and 
full perception. 
Of habitual Knowledge there are two . ; the 
one is of ſuch truths laid up in the memory, as 
whenever they occur to the mind, it actually per- 
ceives the Relation that is between thoſe ideas. 
And this is in all thoſe truths, where. the ideas 
. - themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their 
agreement or diſagreemWt one with another. The 
. other is of ſuch truths, Whereof the mind having 
been convinced, it retains the memory of the con- 
viction, without the proofs. Thus a man that re- 
members certainly, that he once perceiv'd the de- 
monſtration, that the three angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, knows it to be true, 
when that demonſtration is gone out of his mind, 
and poſſibly cannot be recollected: but he knows 
it in a different way from what he did before; 
namely, not by the intervention of thoſe interme- 
diate ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt per- 
ceiv'd; but by remembring, i. e. knowing that he 
_ was onee certain of the truth of this propoſition, 
that the three angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two right ones. The immutability of the ſame Re- 


l 
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lations between the ſame immutable things, is 
now the idea that ſhews him, that if the three 


angles of a Triangle were once equal to two right 


ones, they will always be ſo. And hence he comes 
to be certain, that what was once true, is always 
true; what ideas once agreed, will always agree; 
and conſequently, what he once knew to be true, 
he will always know to be true, as long as becan 
nn that he once knew it. 5 


CHA P. m. 
O the Degrees of our. * make, 


L. our Knaaladgn copliſting i in the view 


the mind has of its own ideas, which is the 


utmoſt light, and greateft certainty: we are cap- 


able of : the different clearneſs of our Knowledpe, 
ſeems to lie in the different way of perception the 
mind has of the Rees or m of = 
of its ideas. | 

When the mind perceives this e or dil 


agreement of two ideas immediately by themſelves, 
without the intervention of any other; we may 


call it intuitive Knowledge, in which caſes the 
mind perceives the truth, as the eye does light, 
only by being directed towards it. Thus the mind 
perceives that ite is not Black, that Three are 


more than Two, and equal to One and Two. T his 
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part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and lite the bright 
ſun· ſnine, forces it ſelf immediately to be petceiv- 
eil as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that 
way. It is on this intuition, that depends all the 
certainty and evidence of our other Knowledge; 
which certainty every one finds to be ſo great, that 
he cannot imagine, . an not at N a 
greater. 6 2:26 | 

The next e of Knowledge is, odds 
mind perceives not this agreement or diſagreement 
immediately, or by the Zuxta-poſition as it were of 
the ideas, becauſe thoſe ideas concerning whoſe a- 
greement or diſagreement the enquiry is made, 
cannot by the mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew 
it. In this cafe the mind is fairy to difcover the a- 
greement or difagreement which it: fearches, by 
the intervention of other ideas and this is that 
which we call Regſoning: and thus if we would: 
know the agreement or diſagreement in bigneſs, 
between the three angles of a Triangle, and two 
right Angles; we cannot by an immediate view, 
and comparing them do it; becauſe the three 
angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once, 
and be compared with any other one, or two angles. 
And ſo of this, the mind has no immediate or in- 
tuitive Knowledge. But we muſt find out ſome o- 
cher Angles, to which the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle have equality, and finding thoſe equal to 
two right ones, we come to k now the equality of 
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theſe three Angles to two right ones. Thoſe in- 
tervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the agreement 
of any two others; are called Prof. And where 
the agreement or diſagreement is by this means; 
plainly and clearly perceived, it is called Demon-: 
ſtrotion. A quickneſs in the mind to find, thoſe. 
Proofs, and to apply them ri Ste is, + Lſuppoſe, ot 
which is: called Sagacit:;k l: 
This Knowledge, tho' it be e is not ſo 
clear and evident as intuitive Knowledge. It re- 
quires pains and attention, and ſteady application 
of mind, to diſcover the agreement or diſagree - 
ment of the ideas it conſiders, and there muſt be 
= progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, beſore the mind 
can in this way arrive at certainty. Beſore He · 
monſtration there was a doubt, which in intuitive 
Nuowledge cannot happen to the mind, that has 
its faculty of Perception leſt to a degree capable 
of Aiſtinct ideas, no more than it ean be a doubt 
to the Eye (that can diſtinctly ſee White and 
Black) whether this Ink and Paper oy al Lebe a Co- 
Jour. N et 6 „ e ie * 
Now in every 3 that Reaſon n in Pon | 
monſtrative. Kngwledge, there is an intuitive Know= 
ledge of that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks. - 
with the next intermediate idea, which it uſes as a 
Proof; for, if it were not ſo, that yet would need a; 
Proof; ſince without the Perception of ſuch agree 
ment or diſagreement, there is no Knowledge pro- 
92 


duced. By which it aaa ſtep in 
Reaſoning that produces Knowledge,:has intur#roe 
_ Eortainty'; which when the mind perceives; there 
is no more required but to remember it, to make 
the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas con- 
cerning which we enquire; vifible and certain. This 
imumivs Percopiiou of the agreement or diſagree 
ment of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep and 
progreſſion-of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be ex- 
aQly carried in the mind; and a man muſt be ſure 
that no part is left out; which becauſe in long de- 
ductions, the memory cannot eafily retain ; this 
Knowledge becomes more imperfect than intui- 
nur; and men often embrace Falſhoods, for De- 
monſtrations. 

Hbas been generally taken for granted, that Ma- 
thethdtichs alone are capable of demonſtrative Cer- 
tainty. But to have ſueh an agreement or diſagree- 
ment as may be intuitively perceived, being as I 
imagine not the privilege of the ideas of Number, 
 Exteriſion and Figure alone; it may poſſibly be 
dhe want of due method and application in us, and 
not of ſufficient evidence in things, that Demon- 
ſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in 
other parts of Knowledge. For in whatever ideas 
+ the mind can perceive the agreement or difagree- 
ment immediately, there it is capable of intuitive 


Knowledge : and where it can perceive the agree · 
ment or difagreement of any two ideas, by an in · 
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tui ive Perception of the 'agreement' or difigree- 
ment they have with any intermediate ideas; there 
the mind is capable of Demonſtration, which is 
not limited to the ideas of Figure, Number, Exten- 
fron, or their Modes. The reaſon why it has been 
generally ſuppoſed to belong to them only, is be- 
cauſe in compating their Equality or Excefs,. the 
Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt difference, 
very clear and perceivable: and in Extenſion, tho 
every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet 
the mind has ſound out ways to diſcover the juſt 
Equality of two Angles, Extenſions, or Figures; 
and both; that is, Numbers and 58 47 295 be: 
ſet down by: viſible and laſting marks. 

But in other fimple ideas, whoſe Modes and 
Differences are made and counted by Degrees, and 
not Quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a 
diſtinction of their Differences, as to perceive or 
find ways to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the 
leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple ideas be 
ing Appearances or Senſations produced in us, by 
the Size, Figure, Motion, &c. of minute Corpuſcles 
ſingly inſenſible; their different Degrees alſo de- 
pend on the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe cau- 
ſes ; which fince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to 
be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have any ex 
act meaſures of the different degrees of theſe ſimple 
ideas. Thus, for inſtance, not knowing what num 
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ber of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 
produce any preciſe degree of WWhiteneſs ; we can- 
not demonſtrate the certain equality of any two 


degrees of Whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain 


ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor means to diſtin - 


guiſh every the leaſt difference: the only help we 
have being N our enge which in ran . 
fail us. 

But where the diference is * Wa as to pro. 
duce in the mind ideas clearly diſtinct; there i- 
deal of Colours, as we fee in different kinds, Blue 
and Red (for inſtance) are as capable of Demon- 
ſtration, as ideas of Number and Extenſion. What 


4s here ſaid of Colours, I think, holds true in all 


ſecondary Qualities. Theſe two then, Intuition 


and Demonſtration, are the degrees of our Knows 


ledge: whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, is 
but Faith or Opinion, not Knowledge, at leaſt in all 
general Truths. There is indeed another Percep- 
tion of t1e mind employed about the particular 


_ Exiſtence of finite Beings, without us, which going 
beyond Probability, but not reaching to either of 
the foregoing degrees of Certainty, paſſes vader the 


name of Knowledge. Mes 


Nothing can be more certain, than has the i 1. 


dea we receive from an external Object is in our 


minds: this is intuitive Knowledge ; but whether 
we can thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any 


thing without us, correſponding to that idea, is 


FITY 1 1 1 i 1 Sts SRI; 


CE wy» 
that whereof RN: men think there may be 2 que 


ſtion made; becauſe men may have ſuch an idea 


in their minds; when no fuch thing exiſts, no ſueh 
Object affects their ſenſes. But *tis evident that 
we are invincibly conſeious to our ſelves of a dif : 
ferent Perception, when we look upon the Sum in 


the day, and think on it by might ; when we adtu- 


ally taſte Hormwood, or ſmell 2 Ke, or only think 
on that Savour or Odour + fo that F think we may 
add to the two former ſorts of Knowledge, this 
alſo of the Exiſtence of particular external Ob- 
jets, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we 


have, of the actual entrance of ideas from them, 


and allow theſe three degrees of Knowledge, viz. 
intuitiue, demonſtrative, and ſenſitive. 

But ſince our Knowledge is founded on, and 
employed adoat our ideas only: will it follow 


thence that it muſt be conformable to our eat, 


and that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, 
obſcure and confuſed, there our Knowledge will 


be ſo too? 1 anſwer, Mo: for our Knowledge con - 
ſiſting in the Perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of any two ideas; its clearneſs or ob- 


ſcurity- conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of that 
Perception, and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity 


of the ideas themſelves. A man (for inſtance) that 


has a clear idea of the angles of a Triangle, and 
of Equality to two right ones, may yet have but 
an obſcure perception of their — and ſa 


1 


N 
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"have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. But ob- 
ſcure and confuſed ideas can never produce any 
clear or diſtin Knowledge; becauſe, as far as any 


ideas are obſcure/or:;confuſed, ſo far the mind can 


never perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſ- 
agree: or, to expreſs the ſame thing in a way 
leſs apt to be miſunderſtood: he that hath not 
determin'd ideas to the words he uſes, cannot 
make propoſitions of them, of whoſe truth he can 
he certain. 8 | ary © 
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CHAP, *. 7 
0: the E xtent of Biblia Ki nowledge. N 


RO M what has been ſaid concerning "OY 
ledge, it follows that, Firſt, That we can 
have no Knowledge farther than we have ideas. 
"Secondly, That we have no Knowledge far- 
ther than we can have Perception of that agree- 


ment or diſagreement of our ideas, either by _ 


tion, Demonſtration, or Senſation. | 
Thirdly, We cannot have an intuitive . 
ledge that ſhall extend it ſelf to all our ideas, and 
all that we would know about them; becauſe we 
cannot examine and perceive all the relations they 
have cne to another, by Juxta-poſition, or an im- 
mediate Compariſon one with another. Thus we 
cannot intuitively perceive the equality of two 
Extenſions, the difference of whoſe figures makes 


\ 
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their parts uncapable of an exat immediate . 
PRO io! | 
Fourthly, Our en, W cannot reach 
to the whole extent of our ideas; becauſe between 
two different ideas we would ex imine, we cannot ; 
always find ſuch Profi us we can connect one to 
another, with an /n/u/7;ve 10 in all the 
P of the Deduction. n 
 Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge reeling no „ miber 
than the Exiſtence of things actually preſent to 
our ſenſes, is yet much narrower than either of 
the former, u 
Sixthiy, From all which f it is evident that the 


extent” of our Knowledge, comes not only ſhort of 


the reality of Things, but even of the extent of 
our own ideas. We have the ideas of a Square, a 


Circle and Equality, and yet perhaps ſhall never 
be able to find a Circle equal to a Square. 


The Affirmations or Negations we make con- 
cerning the ideas we have, being reduced to the 
four ſorts above-mentioned, viz. Identity, Go-exiſt- 


ence, Relation, and real Exiſtence; I ſhall examine 


how far our Knowledge extends'in each of theſe. 
Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, our intuitive 


Knowledge is as far extended as our ideas them- 


ſelves; and there can be no id: in the mind, 
which it does not preſently by an intuitive Knows 


ledge, perceive tobe what it is, and to be different 
from any other, 


— 


8 
N Sarah As to the agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas in Co- exiſtence: in this our Know- 
ledge is very ſhort, tho? in this conſiſts the great - 
eſt and moſt material part of our Knowledge, con- 
cerning Subſtances : for our ideas of Subſtances, be- 
ing, as I have ſhewed, nothing but certain Collec- 
tions of ſample ideas, coexiſting in one ſubject, (our 
idea of Flame, for inſtance, is a Body bot, luminous 
and moving upward.) When we would know any 
thing farther concerning this or any other ſort of 
| Subſtance, what do we but enquire what other qua- 
lities or powers theſe Subſtances have orhave not? 
 whichis nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple 
ideas do, or do not co- exiſt with thoſe that make 
up that complex idea. The reaſon of this is, be- 
cauſe the ſimple ideas which make up our com- 
plex ideas of Subſtances, have no viſible neceſſary 
connexion or inconſiſtenoe with other ſimple ideas, 
whoſe Co · exiſtence with them we would inform 
our ſelves about. Theſe ideas being likewiſe for 
the molt part ſecandary Qualities which depend u- 
pon the primary Qualities of their minute or in- 
ſenſible parts, or on ſomething yet more remote 
from our domprehenſion; it is impoſſible weſhould 
know which have a neceflary Union, or Inconſiſt- 
ency one with another, ſince we know not the 
Noot ſrom whence they ſpring, or the Size; Figure, 
and Texture of Parts on hich * * and 
"_ which * reſult. | 


ii }Þ 


beides this, there is no diſcoverable — 
beter! any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe primary 
Qualities that it depends on. We are ſo far from 
knowing what Figure, Size, or Motion produces (ſor 


inſtance) a. yellow Colour, or ſweet Taſte, ora ſharp 


Sound, that we can by no means conceive how 


any Size, Figure, or Motion can poſſibly produce 


in us the idea of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whats 
ſoever; and there is no nene Connexion 


between the one and the other. 
Our knowledge therefore of Co · exiſtence reaches 
little farther than Experience. Some few indeed 


of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary Depen- 


dence, and viſible Connexion one with another: 


as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion, receiving 


or communicating Motion by Impulſe, ſappoſes Soli- 


dity. But Qualities co-exiſtent in any ſubject, 


without this Dependence and Connexion, cannot 
certainly be known to co-exiſt any farther, than 
experience by our ſenſes informs us. Thus, tho? 


upon trial we find Gold Yellow, Weighty, Malle. 


able, Fuſible and Fixed, yet becauſe none of theſe 
kave any evident Dependence, or neceſſary Con- 
nexion with the other; we cannot certainly know, 


that avhere any Hur of-theſe are, the fith will be 


there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be : 
but the higheſt degree of Probability, amounts not 


to Certainty; without which there can be no true 
Knowledge: for this Co- exiſtence can be no ſur- 
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thin known, than it is perceived; and it cannot 
be perceived, but either in particular ſubjects, by 
the obſervation of our ſenſes; or in general, by 
the neceſſary; Connexion of the ideas themſelves. 
<8 to Incompatibility, or Repugnanqy to Co- exiſt- 
ence, we may know that any ſubject can have of 
each ſort of primary Qualities, but one particular 
at once. One Extenſion, one Figure; and ſo of 
ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe: for whatever 
of each kind is preſent in any ſubject, excludes all 
other of that ſort : for inſtance, one ſubject cannot 
have #wo Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. 
As to Powers of Subſtances, which makes a great 
part of our enquiries about them, and is no incon- 
fiderable branch of our Knowledge: Our Know- 
ledge as to theſe reaches little farther than Expe- 
rience; becauſe they conſiſt in a Texture and Mo- 
tion of parts, which we cannot by any means come 

to diſcover; and T doubt whether with thoſe Fa- 
ulties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our 
"Hi Knowledge much farther in this part. Ex- 
perience is that which in this part we muſt depend 
on; and it were to be wiſhed that it were more 
improved: we find the advantages ſome mens 
generous pains, have this way brought to the 
ſtock of natural Knowledge. And if others, eſpeci- 
ally the Philoſophers by fire who pretend to it, 
had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and 
ſincere in their Reports, as thoſe who call them- 
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ſelves Philoſophers ought to have been: our ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our 
inſight into their powers and hte ane had n 
ma much greater. \ 

As to the third ſort dere or di Erne 
| e our ideas in any other Relation : this is the 
largeſt field of Knowledge, and it is hard to deter- 
mine how far it may extend. This part depend- 
ing on our ſagacity in finding intermediate zdeas, 
that may ſhew the Habitudes and Relations of i- 
dæat; it is an hard matter to tell when we are at 
an end of ſuch diſcoveries. They that are igno- 
rant of Algebra, cannot imagine the wonders in 
this kind. axe to: be done by it and what farther 
improvements and helps, ad vantageous to other 
parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious mind af man 
may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This 
at leaſt I believe that the ideas of Quantity, are not 
thoſe alone that are capable of Demonſtration and 
Knowledge: and that other, perhaps more uſeful 
parts of Contemplation, would afford us Certain- 
ty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering intereſt did 
not oppoſe or menace: endeavours of this k ind. 
The idea of a ſupream Being, infinite in Power, 
Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, whoſe Warkmanſhip we 
are, and on whom we depend; and the ãdea of our 
ſelves, as underſtanding rational Creatures, would 
I ſuppoſe, if duty conſidered, afford fuch Founda- 
tions of our Duty, and Rules of Aion, as might 
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place Morality among the Sciences capable of De- 
monſtration: wherein I doubt not but from prin- 


ciples as inconteſtable. as thoſe of the Mathema- 


ticle, by neceſſary conſequences, the meaſure of 


Right and Wrong. might be made out, tocanycone 
that will apply himſelf with the ſame indifferency 
and attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of theſe Sciences. The Relations of other Modes 
may certainly be perceived as well as thoſe of Num- 
ber and Extenſion. Where there is no Property, 
there is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as 
any Demonſtration in Euclid : for the idea of Pro- 
perty being a right to any thing; and the idea of In- 


Juſtice, being the invaſion or violation of that right: 


it is evident that theſe ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, 
and theſe names annexed to them, I can as cer- 
tainly know this Propoſition. to be true, as that a 
Triangle has three Angles equal to two: right ones. 
Again, no Government allows abſolite Liberty. The 


idea of Government being theeſtabliſhment of Socie- 


ty upon certain rules or laws, which require con- 


ſormity to them; and the idea of ab/olute Liberty, 
being for any one to do whatever he pleaſes, I am 


as capable of being certain of the truth of this Pro- 
poſition, as of any in Mat hematic (at. 
What has given the advantage to the ig of 
Quantity, and made them thought more capable of 
ANY and Demonſtration, is 
: Firſt, That they can. be repreſented by castle 
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marks, which have a neargr correſpondence with - 
them, than any Words or Sounds. Diagrams 
dra vn on paper, are copies of the-ideas, and not lis 
able to the uncertainty that words carry in their ſig · 
nification. But we have no ſenſible Marks that re- 
ſemble our moral ideas, and nothing but words to 
expreſs them by; which tho', when written, they 
remain the ſame; yet the ideas they ſtand for, may 
change in the ſame man; and it is very ſeldom 
that they are not different in different perſons. 

Seconaly, moral ideas are commonly more com- 
plex than figures: whence theſe two inconvenien= 
cies follow: Firſt, That their names are of more 
uncertain Signification; the preciſe collection of 
ſimple ideas they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily a- 
greed on, and ſo the Sign that is uſed for then in 
Communication always, and in thinking oſten, does 
not ſteadily. carry with it the ſame idea. Second. 
ly, The Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe 
combinations ſo exactly and perfectly as is neceſ- 
ſary; in the examination of the Habitudes and 
Correſpondencies, agreements or diſagreements of 
feveral of them one with another, eſpecially where 
it is to be judged of by long deductions, and the In- 
tervention of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhew 
the agreement or difagreement of two remote nes. 

Now one part of theſe diſadvantages in moral i- 
deas, which has made them be thought not capable 
of: — may in a good meaſure be reme- 
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died by Definitions, ſetting down that collection of 
ſimple ideas which every term ſhall ſtand for, and 
then uſing the terms ſteadily and enrol for 
that preciſe collection. 5 
As to the fourth ſort of Kncwledge Viz. of 1 
real actual Exiſtence of things, we have an intuitive 
Knowledge of our 9wn' Exiſtence: a demonſtrative 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of God; and a ſenſitive 
Knowledge of the Os that es 6255 opp 
to our Senſes. © 
From what has been faid we may diſcover he 

| Canes of our Ignorance, which are chiefly theſe 
three, Firſt, Want of ideas ; Secondly, Want of a 
diſcoverable connection between the ideas we 
have: Fark ly, Want of OE re en 

our ideus. 
Firſt, There are ſome thin gs we are ignorant of 
| fie want of ideas. All the ſimple ideas we have, 
are confined to the Obſervation of our Senſes, 
andthe Operations of our own Minds, that we are 
conſcious of in our ſelves. What other ideas it is 
poſſible other creatures may have, by the aſſiſtance 
of other ſenſes and faculties more or perſecter 
than we have, or different from ours, it is not for 
us to determine; but to ſay or think there are no 
ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be 
Poſitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as ſight 
and colours, becauſe he had no manner of idea 
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of any ſuch thing. What faculties therefore other 
ſpecies of creatures have to penetrate into the na- 
ture and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, we know 
not. This we know, and certainly find, that we 


want other views of them, beſides thoſe we have 


to make diſcoveries of them more perfect. The in- 
tellectual and ſenſible world are in this perfectly a- 
like, that the parts which we ſee of either of them, 
hold no proportion with that we-ſee not; and 
whatſoever we can reach with our eyes, or our 
thoughts of either of them, is but a ane n 
nothing, in compariſon of the reſt. 


Another great cauſe of Ignorance, is the u want of 


ideas #hat we are capable of. This keeps us in ig- 
norance of things: we conceive capable of being 


known. Bulk, Figure and Motion we have ideas 


of: yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, 
motion and figure of the greateſt -part of the bo- 
dies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeve- 
ral Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, 


whereby the Effects we daily ſee, are produced. 
Theſe are hid from us in ſomethings, by being % 


remote, in others by being too minute. 


When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the 
known and viſible parts of the world, and the rea- 
ſons we have to think that what lies within our 


ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe Univerſe; 


we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. 
What are the particular fabricks of the great maſ 
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be at denen which make up the whole ſtupen- 
duous frame of corporeal Beings, how far they are 
extended, and what is their motion, and how con- 


tinued, and hat influence they have upon one a- 
nother, are contemplatlons that at firſt glimpſe our 
thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we confine our 
thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this Syſtem 
of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter that 
viſibly move about it; what ſeveral ſorts of Ve- 
getables, Animals, and Intellectual corporeal Be- 
ings, infinitely different ſrom thoſe of our little 


ſpot of Earth, may probably be in other Planets, 


to the knowledge of which, even of their outward 
fgures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we 
are confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to ed 
their certain ideas into our minds? 
There are other Bodies in the nee no dels 
\ concealed from us by their-minutene/5. Theſe in- 
ſenſible Corpuſcles being the active parts of Mat- 
ter, and the great inſtruments of Nature, on which 
depend all their /econdary Qualities and Operati- 
ons, our want of preciſe diſtin ideas of their pri- 
mary Qualities, keeps us in incurable Ignorance of 
what wedeſire to know about them. Did we know 
the mechanical affections of Rhuborb or Opium, 
we might as eaſily account for their Operations 


of Purging and cauſing. Sleep, as a Watch. maker 
can for the motions of his watch. The diſſolving 
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of Silver in Aquz Fortis, or Gold in Aqua Regia 
and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more 
difficult to know, than it is to a Smith, to under- 
| ſtand why the turning of one key will open a 
lock, and not the turning of another.* But whilſt 
we are deſtitute of ſenſes, acute enough to diſco- 
ver the minute particles of Bodies, and to give us 
ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be 
content to be ignorant of their Properties and O- 
perations; nor can we be aſſured about them any 
farther, than ſome few trials we make, are able to 
reach: but whether they will ſucceed again ano- 
ther time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our 
certain knowledge of univerſal truths concerning 
natural Bodies: and our reaſon carries us herein 
very little beyond particular matter of fact. And 
therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far ſoever 
human Induſtry may advance uſeful and experi- 
mental Philoſoplhii in phyſical things, yet ſcienti fi- 
cal will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we want 
perfect and adequate ideas of thoſe very Bodies 
which: are men to us, and moſt n: our com; 
n W395 Bad! N th Hotty 13 
This a at Giſt fight! ſhews us bow di 
ate our knowledge is to the whole extent, even of 
material Beings: to which; if we add the conſide- 
ration of that infinite number of Spirits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remote 
from our Knowledge, whereof we have no cogni- 
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zance: we e ſhall find this cauſe of Ignorance, con: 
ceal from us in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt 

the whole intellectual world: a greater certainly 
and a more beautiful world than the material. For 
bating ſome very ſew ideas of Spirit, we get from 
our own mind by reflection, and from thence the 

beſt, we can collect, oſ the Father of all Spirits, the 
Author of them, and us, and all things: we have 
no certain ien much a8 of Ahe Eiben 
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8 we diſtin — of. their. different Natures, 
States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, where- 
in they agree or differ one from another, and; from 
| > us. And therefore in what concerns (their different 
pPpecies and n we are . ane 
. | 0 Mil var 
The Sd Cauſe 1 is a eee 
diſceveratie connection bet weemthoſe ideas we have; 
where we want that, we are utterly incapable of u- 
niverſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the 
former caſe, left only to Obheruatian and Expari: 
ment. Thus the mechanical affections of Bodies, 
having no affinity at all with the ideas they produce 
in us, we can have no diſtinct Knowledge of ſuch 
Operations beyond our Experience; and can rea- 
ſon no otherwiſe about them, than as the effects 
or appointment of an inſinitely wiſe Agent, which 
emu our comprehenſions. 


The Operation of our minds upon our bodies, 18 
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as unconceivable. How any — ſnould pro- 
duce à motion in Boch, is as remote from the na- 
ture of our eat, as how any Body ſhould produce 
any thought in the mind. That it is ſo, if experi- 
ence did not convirice us; the conſideration oſ the 
things themſelves, WO never be able i in theleaſt | 
to diſcover to us. 8 
In ſome of our "_— mur are Cent Relati- | 
ons, Habitudes, and Connexions, ſo viſibly in- 
cluded in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that 
we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by 
any power whatſde ver: in theſe only we are cap= 


able of certain and univerſal knowledge. Thus the 


ideaofaright-lined Triangle, neceſſarily carries with 
it an Equality of its Angles to two'right ones.” But 
the coherence and continuity of the parts of mat - 
ter; the production of Senſation in us, of Colours 
and Sounds, &c. by Impulſe, and Motion, being 


ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural Con- 


nexion with any ideas we have, we cannot but 
aſcribe them to the arbitrary will and n you 
ſure of the wiſe Architect. 

The things that we obſerve conſtantly to pro- 
ceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a law 
ſet them; but yet by a law that we know not; 
whereby, tho? cauſes work ſteadily, and effects 
conſtantly flow from them; yet their connexions 
and dependencies being not diſcoverable in our 
ideas, we can have but an experimental know- 
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ledge of them. Several effects come every day 
within the notice of our Segſes, of which we haye 
fo far ſenſitive Knowledge. But the Cauſes, Man- 
ner, and Certainty of their Production, we muſt for 
the foregoing reaſons be content to be ignorant 
of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular 
Experience informs us of matter of fact, and by 
Analogy, gueſs what effects the like Bodies are u- 
pon other Trials like to produce. But as to per- 
fect ſcience of natural Bodies (not to mention ſpi- 
ritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being 
capable of any ſuch ihing, that I te 3 1 
labour to ſeek aſter it. 41 
The third cauſe of Ignorance. is . es 
tracing-thoſe ideas we have, or may have; and 
finding out thoſe intermediate, ideas which may 
ſhew us What Habitude of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment they may have one with another: and thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, for 
want of application in enquiring, ne and 
by due ways comparing thoſe idea. 
Hitherto we have examined the Extent of « our 
Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of Beings 
that are. There is another Extent of it, in reſpect ; 
of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be con- 
ſidered; and in this regard our Knowledge follows 0 
the Nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abſtract, Ne 
whoſe agreement or diſagreement we perceive, 0 
our Knowledge is univerſal, For what is known 
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of ſuch general' ideas, wilt be true of every parti- 
cular thing in which that Eſſence, that is, that 43- 
ſtract idea is to be faund: and what is once known 
of ſuch ideas; will be perpetually, and för ever 
true. So that as to all general Knowledge, we muſt 


ſearch and find it only in our on minds: and it 


is only the examining of our own ideas, that ſur- 
niſhes us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences 
of things (that is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, 
and are to be found out by the Contemplation on- 
ly of thoſe Efences ; as the Exiſtence of things is 
to be known only from Experience. But I ſhall 
fay more of this in the following Chapters, where 
I ſhall ſpeak of + and real Se | 
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of the - Reality of our Knowledge. 


Doubt not but my Reader by this time, may be 
apt to think that I have been all this while on- 
ly building a Caſtle in the Air; and be ready to 


object, If i it be true, that all Knowledge lies only 


im the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our own ideas, the viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, 
and the reaſonings of a ſober man will be equally 
certain : it is no matter how things are, ſo a man 
obſerve but the agreement of his own imaginati- 
ons, and talk conformably, It is all Truth, all Cer- 
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tainty. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this 
way as certain Knowledge, and as much Truth, as 
that a Square is not a Circle. But of what uſe is al! 
this Knowledge of mens on Imaginations, to a 3 
man that enquires after the reality of things ? F 
To which J anſwer, That if our Knowledge of 
our ideas ſhould terminate in them, and reach no 
farther, where there is ſomething farther intended, 
our molt ſerious thoughts would be of little more 
uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy brain. But I hope, 
before I have done, to make it evident, that this 
way of Certainty by the Knowledge of our own i- 
dec, goes a little farther than bare Imagination: 
and that all the Certainty of general Truths a man 
as, lies in nothing elſe but this Knowledge of our 
ideas. f 
Tis evident that the mind knowsnot things im- 
mediately, but by the intervention of the ideas it 
has of them. Our Knowledge therefore is real, 
only fo far as there is a conformity between our 
ideas, and the reality of things. But how ſhall we 
know when our ideas agree with things them- 
ſelves? I anſwer, there be 2wo /orts.of ideas that 
we may be aſſured agree with things: theſe are, 

* Firſt, Simple ideas; which ſince the mind can by 
no means make to it ſelf, muſt be the effect of 
things operating upon the mind in a natural way; 
and producing therein thoſe perceptions, which by 

the will of our Maker, they are ordained and a- 
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a dapted to. Hence it follows, that ſimple ideas are 
not fictions of our fancies; but the natural and re- 
gular productions of things without us, really ope- 
rating upon us; which carry with them all the 
conformity our ſtate requires, which is to repre- 


ſent things under thoſe appearances they are fit- 
ted to pr oduce in us. Thus the idea of Whiteneſ5,as 
it is in the mind, exactly anſwers that power which 


is in any body to produce it there. And this con- 
formity between our ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence 


of things is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 
Secondly, All our complex ideas, except thoſe of 


Subſtances, being Archetypes of the mind's own 
making, and not referred to the exiſtence of things 
as to their originals, cannot want any conformity 
neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that which is 
not deſigned to repreſent any thing but it ſelf, can 
never be capable of a wrong repreſentation. Here 


the ideas themſelves are conſidered as Archetypes, 


and things no otherwiſe regarded, than as they are 
- conformable to them. Thus the Mathematician 


conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a 


Rectangle or Circle only, as they are ideas in his 
own mind, which poſſibly he never found exiſting 
- mathematically, that is, preciſely true: yet his 
knowledge is not only certain, but real; becauſe 
real things are no farther concern'd nor intended 
to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than' as 
things really agree to thoſe Arohetypes in his 
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mind. It is true of the idea of a Triangle, thet its 
three Angles are equal to two right, ones; it is true 
| alſo, of a Triangle where-ever it exiſts: what is 
true of thoſe Figures, that; have barely an ideal ex- 
iſtence 1 in his mind, will hold true of them alſo, 
when they come to have a real exiltence in ae 

ter. 00 
Hence it follows, that- Sen Clos is as 
capable of real Gertginty as Mathematicks, For 
. Certainty being nothing but the Perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, and De- 


. monſtration nothing but the Perception of ſuch a- 


greement by the intervention of other ideas; our 
moral ideas as well as mathematical, being Arche- 
types themſelves, and ſo adequate or complete - 
_ deas, all the agreement or diſagreement we ſhall 
find i in them, will produce real Knowledge as well 
as in mathematical Figures. That which is requi- 
ſite to make our Knowledge certain, is the clear- 
neſs of our ideas; and that which is required to 
make it real, is, that they anſyer their Al- 
r 

But it will W Gd: that if wo Ken 


; be placed: in the Contemplation of our own moral 


ideas; and thoſe be of our own making, what 
ſtrange notions will there be of Juſtice and Tem- 
perance ?. What confuſion of Virtues and Vices,if 


every man may make what ideas of them he plea- 


ſes ? J anſwer,” No confuſion por * at all, 
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in the things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about 
them, no more than there would be a change in 

the properties of Figures, and their Relations one 

to another, if a man ſhould make a Triangle with 
four Corners, or a Trapezium with four Right An- 
gles; that is, in plain Engliſh, change the names 


of the Figures, and call that by one name, which 


is called ordinarily by another. The change of 


name will indeed at firſt diſturb him, who knows 


not what idea it ſtands for: but as ſoon as the Fi- 
gure is drawn, the conſequences and demonſtra- 
tion are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame is it in no- 
ral Knowledge: let a man have the idea of tak- 


ing from others, without their conſent, what they 


are juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this Juſtice if he 
pleaſes; he that takes the name here, without the 
iges put to it, will be miſtaken by joining another 
idea of his own to that name; but ſtrip the idea 
of that name, or take it ſuch as it is in the a ee 
er's mind; and the fame things wilt _ to it, as 
if you called it Injuſtice. 
One thing we are to take notice of, That where 
God, or any other Law-maker, has defined any 
moral names, there they have made the Eſſence of 


that Species to which that name belongs: and 
there it is not ſafe to apply, or uſe them otherwiſe. 


But in other caſes it is bare impropriety of Speech, 
to apply them contrary to the common uſage of 
the country they are uſed in. 
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» Thirdly, But the complex ideas which we refer 


to Archetypes without us, may differ from them, 
and ſo our Knowledge about them may come ſhort 
of being real: and ſuch are our ideas of Subſtances. 


Theſe mult be taken from ſomething, that does or 


has exiſted, and not be made up of ideas arbitrarily 


put together, without any real Pattern. Herem 
therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge 
concerning Subſtances, that all our complex ideas 
of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to 
co-exiſt in Nature. And our ideas being thus true, 


tho not perhaps very exact Copies, are the Subjects 


of real Knowledge of them. Whatever ideas we 
have, the agreement we find they have with others 
will be Knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it 
will be general Knowledge: but to make it real 
concerning Subſtances, the ideas mult be taken from 
the real Exiſtence of things. Where-ever. theres 


| fore we perceive the agreement or diſagreement 


of our ideas, there is certain Knowledge + and 
where-ever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the 
Reality of Things, there is certain real Koo 
Is." | 
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* Truth in [CAR 


| ſignifics the] joining or ſeparating of ſigns; 
as the things ſigniſied by them, do agree or diſa- 
gree one with another. The joining or ſeparating 
of ſigns, is what we call Propoſitions ;. ſo that Truth 


properly belongs only to Propoſitions ; whereof 


there are u Sorts, Mental and. Herbal, as there 


are two ſorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, L. 


deas and Hor ls. 
Tis difficult to treat of mental Propoſi tions She 
out verbal: becauſe in ſpeaking of mental, we muſt 


make uſe of Mordi, and then they become verbal. 


Again, men commonly in their thoughts and rea- 
ſonings, uſe words inſtead of ideas; eſpecially if the 
ſubject of their meditation contains in it complex i- 
deas. If we have occaſion to form mental Propoſi- 
tions about White, Black, Circle, &c. we can, and 
often do, frame in our minds the ideas themſelves, 
without reflecting on the Names. But when we 
would conſider, or make Propoſitions about the 
more complex ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, 
Glory, &c. we uſually. put the name for the idea; 

becauſe the idea theſe names ſtand for, being for: 


the moſt part confuſed, imperfect, and. undeter- 


IRU TH; in the mover 3 of the word. 
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mined; we reflect on the names themſelves, as be- 
ing more clear, certain, and diſtin, and readier to 
occur to our thoughts, than pure ideas: and fo we 


make uſe of thefe words inftead of the ideas them- 
ſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon 


within our nen, Nr make tacit mental "Propoſe 
- Hons, 2 Saba 
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We muſt then n two forts of pre, ö 
that we are capable of making. Firſt, mental Pro. 


poſitions, wherein the ideas in our Underſtandings 1 


are put together, or ſeparated by the mind, per- 
ceiving or judging of their agreement. or difagree- 
ment. Secondly, Verbal Propeſitions, which are 
words put together, or ſeparated in affirmative or 
negative Sentences : ſo that Propoſition conſiſts in 


Joining or ſeparating Signs: and Truth conſiſts in 


putting together, or ſeparating theſe Signs, accord- 
ing as the things they ſtand for agree or diſagree. 
Truth as well as Knowledge may well come un- 


der the Diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that being 


only. verbal Truth, wherein Terms are joined ac- 


_ cording to the agreement or diſagreement of the j- 


deas they ſtand for, without regarding whether our 
ideas are ſuch as really have, or are capable of hav- 


ing an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they 


contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as 
our ideas agree; and when our ideas are ſuch as we 


; know, are capable of having an Exiſtence in Na- 


ture; which in Subſtances we cannot know, but by 


0159 0 . 
| knowing that ſuch have exiſted. Truth is the 
marking down in words the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, às it is. Falſhood is the marking 
down. in words the agreement: or diſagreement of 
ideas, otherwiſe than it is; and ſo far as theſe i- 
degs thus marked by Sounds, agree to their Arche- 
Hpes, ſo far only is the Truth real. Phe Know- 
ledge of this Truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas 
the words ſtand for, and the Perception of the a- 
greement. or diſagreement of thoſe ideus, N 
ing as it is marked by thoſe words. 

Beſides Truth taken in the {tri Senſe "PLE 
mentioned, there are other ſorts of Truths: as, 
. 1/t, Moral Truth, which is, ſpeaking things ac- 
cording to the perſuaſion of our own minds. 24, 
Metaplyſical Truth, which is nothing but the 
real Exiſtenee of things conformable to the ideas 
to which we have annexed their names. 

Theſe Conſiderations of Truth eicher having 
| bears before taken notice of; or not being much: $0 
our preſent purpoſe, it may te 2 "Ng to 
days, REALITY e merry 
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* their own breaſts,” makes the conſideration of 
Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſſarty a part of the 
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intelligibly of the one, without explaining the o- 
ther. And ſince general Truths, which with rea- 
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for; as really it is. Certainty of Knowledge, is to 
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HE prevailing euſtom of afhy Sounds [for 1 
deas, even when men think and reaſon with- 


Treatiſe of Knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak 


ſon are moſt ſought after, can never be well mage 
known, and are ſeldom apprehended, but as con- 
ceived and expreſſed in words; it is not aut of our 
way in the examination of our on Knowledge, 
to enquire into the Truth and Certainty of univero 
ſal Propoſitions. But it muſt be obſerved, that 
Certainty is two-fold, Certainty of Truth, and 


Certainty of Truth is, when words are ſo put to- 
gether in Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the a- 
greement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand 


perceive the agreement or diſagreement of ideas as 
expreſſed in any Propoſitions. Thus we uſually} 
call Knowing, or being certain of the Truth of any | 


Propoſition. 
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. Now. becauſe we cannot be certain of the Tru the 
of any general Propoſition, unleſs we know the 
preciſe, bounds and extent of the Species its terms 
ſtand for; it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Eſ- 
ſence of each Species; which is that which conſti- 
tutes and bounds it. This i in all /imple ideas and 
nodes is not hard to do: for in theſe the real and 
nominal Eſſence being the ſame, there can be no 
doubt how far the Species extends, or what things 
are comprehended, under each Term: which it is 
evident are all that have an exact Conformity . 
with the ideas it ſtands for, and no other. But in 
ſubſtances wherein a real Eſſence, diſtin from the 
nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, and bound the 
Species, the extent of the general word is very un- 
certain; becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, 
we cannot know what is, or is not of that Species, 
and conſequently what may, or may not with Cer- 
tainty be affirmed of it. 25 
Hence we may ſee that the names of Subſtan- 
ces, when made to ſtand for Species, ſuppoſed to 
be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, 
are not capable of conveying Certainty to the Un- 
derſtanding. Of the truth of general Propoſitions 
made up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. For 
ho ran we be ſure that this or that Quality is in 
Gold, for inſtance, when we know not what is, or , f 
is not Gold; that is, what has, or has not the real 
Ehence of Cold, whereof we have no ide at all. 
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minds; tho they carry a clear and determiniteSig- 


many univerſal Propoſi tions, of whoſe truth we can 


| diſcoverable Conne ctiom or Repugnaney, but with 


poſſible that we ſhould certainly know the truth of 


* * 
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on the other ſide; the names of Subſtances'when 
made uſe of for the complex ideas men have in their 


nification with them; will not yet ſerve us to make 


be certain: becauſe the /7 mple ideas, out of which | 
the complex are combined. carry not with them any 


a very few other ideas.” For inſtance, All Gold is 
fixed; ie a Propolition we cannot be'tertain of; how 
univerſally ſoever it be belie ved: : for if we take 
the term Gold to ſtand for A real Eſſence, it is evi- 
dent we know not what particular Subſtances are of 
that Species, and fo cannot with Certainty affirm a- 
ny thing univerſally of Gold. But if we make the 
term Gold ſtand for-a Species, determined by its 
nominal. Eſente, be its complex idea what it will; 
ſor inſtance, a body Yellow, Fuſible, Malleable, 
and very heavy; no Quality can with Certainty be 
denied or affirmed univerſally of it, but what has 
a diſeoverable connection, or inconſiſteney with 
that nominal Eſſence + Fixedneſs, for inſtance, ha v- 
ing no neceſſary connection that we can diſcover 
with any ſimple idea that makes the complex one, 
or with the whole combination together; it is im- 


this Propoſition, All is Gold fixed. 
But is not this an univerſal certain Propoſition, 


All G old is * malleable? I — it is * if Mallee 
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ablene/3 be à part of the complex idea, PRA word 
Old ſtands ſor : bux then here is nothing affirmed - 
of Cold, but chat, that Sound ſtands for an ideas, in 


which Malleubieneſi is contained. And ſuch a ſort 


of Truth and:Certaintyit is; to ſay, a Centaur it 


four-ſooted. I imagine amongſt all the ſecondary 


Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to 
them, there eee n named, whoſe ne- 


| 8 nce to co- exiſt 
can be air known, — in thoſe of the 


ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily exclude one ano- 


ther. Thus by the Colour we cannot certainly 


know what Smell, Taſte; &c. any body is of. Tis 
no wonder then that Certainty is to be found but in 
very few. general Propoſitions concerning Subſtan- 
ces: our Knowledge of their Qualities: and Pro- 
perties goes very ſeldom. farther than our Senſes 
reach, or inform us. Inquiſitive and obſerving 
men may by Strength of Judgment, penetrate 
farther 3; and on Probabilites taken from wary Ob- 
ſervations, and Hints well laid together, often oueſs 
right at what, Experience has not yet diſcovered 
to them: but this is but gueſiag ſtill; it amounts 
only to Opinion; and has not that Gertainty which | 
is requiſite to nouledge. 
. 70 conclude: general Propoſitions. 16 what 
kind ſoever, are then only capable of Certainty, 
when the Terms uſed, in them, ſtand for ſuch i. 
* whole agreement or e as. chere | 
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ue axe then certain of their Truth or Fa 
vhen we perceive the 4deas they ſtand for, . 
groe or not agree, according as they are affirmed or 

denied one of anotherz: whence we may take no- 


fluence our other Knowledge. 


Zz 
d, is capable to be diſcovered by e 40h 


tice, that general Certainty is never to be found 


but in our ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſe- 
where in Experiment or Obſervations re 
"we e how! not beyond particulars wt 
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undder the name of Maxim and Axioms; 
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have -palled for Principles of Science: and becauſe 


they are ſelf-evident, have been ſu ppoſed innate. 
Tt may be worth while to enquire into the reaſon 
of their Eyidence; and examine how far they in 
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Knowledge being but the Perception of the a- 


greement or diſagreement of ideas, where that a. 
greementor diſagreement is perceived immediate- 
ly by it elf, without the Intervention or Help of 
any other ideas, there our Knowledge is flf-evi- 


dent: which being ſo, not only Maxim, but afl in- 
finite number of other Propoſitions partake: nd 
ly with them in this Sel{-evidence. mT 
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of: 1 857 8 Identity. and -Diver/ity, we may 
have as many al vident Propoſitions as we 


have diſtinet ideat, Tis the firſt act of the mind, 


to kno Every. gn of its ideas by it ſel, und di- 
ſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in him- 


ſelb chat he knows the idea; he has; that he knows 


alſo-when, any, one is in his Underſtanding, and 
what ĩt is; and that When more than one are there, 
he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſediy, one 
ſtom another; ſo that all affirmations, or negati- 
ons conceming them, are made without any paſſi- 

bility af Doubt or Uncertainty; and muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be aſſented to as [ſoon 4s underſtood: that 
is, as ſoon as we have in our minds the iat clear 
and diſtinct, which the Terms in the Propoſition 


ſtand for.: Thus: Circle in a Circle, Blur is not 
Ned. are. cs ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as thoſe ge- 


nerai Gness HAgt is is, and tis inpoſſibie far the 
ame Thing te br and not to be; nor can the Con- 
ſideration of theſe Axiom add any thing to the 
Evidence, or Certainty of our Knowledge of 
them. 1 i 10 e C1892 211 05 
As to the avon epa of Cor exis- 
tence; the mind has an immediate Perception of 
- this, but in very few. And thetefore, in this ſort 


ve have very little intuitive Knowledge: tho', in 


ſome ſew Propoſitions we have. To Bodies can- 
not le in uhe ſame Place, I think is a ſelſ. evident 


"Propoſitian, The idea 1 * a place equal to 
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As to the . t diana: 
have framed many Axioms concerning that one 
Relation o Equality, as Equals taken 1 from Equals, 
te Remainder will be equal,” &c. which however 
received ſor Axioms, yet I think have not a clear- 
er ſelf- evidence than theſe, that One and One are 
equal to Tuo : that if from the ſive Fingers of one 
Hand, you take two, and from the five Fingers of 
the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will 
de equal. Theſe and a thouſand other ſuch Pro- 
poſitions may be found in Numbers, which carry 
with them an equal, e 4906 egg clearneſs-than 
en, mathematical Axioms. 8131014 0 
As to real FExiſſance, ſinoe has 425 b Stine 
1 with any other of our ideur, but that of our 
ſelves, and of a firſt Being; we have not ſo much 
as a demonſtrative; much leſs # ſelf-evident Know- 
ledge, pats he vant Baan of _ * 
ings. 23 1 25 AD IJ vt 
In the next ws us ens what ee 
theſe Maxims have upon'the"'other parts of our 
- Knowledge! The rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, 
that all reaſonings arè ex praecegnitis et pracconce/- 
- ſis, ſeem to lay the Foundation of all other Know- 
ledge in theſe Maxims; and to ſuppoſe them to be 
| praecognita; hereby I think is meant two things: 
-1/, Thattheſe Axioms are thoſe-truths that are 
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Hifi That theſe A xioma are natthe'truthsffirſt = 
known. to.the mind, is evident from experience: 


or who! kpows not that a child perceives that a 
ſtranger. it. nt tt mother, long before he knows, 
that. it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
not to be. Andr many truths are there about 
Numbers, which which the mind is perſectly acquainted 
with, andifully eonvinced of, before it ever thought 
on theſe general Maxims!? Of this the Reaſon is 
plain: for that which makes the mind aſſent to ſuch 
Propoſitions, being nothing but the Perception it 
has of the agreement or diſagreement of its ideas, 
according as it finds them affirmed or denied in 
words one of another; and every idea being known 
to be What it is, and every two diſtinct ideas not to 
be the ſame, it mult. neceſſarily follow, that ſuch 
ſelf-evident truths muſt be firſt known, which con- 


fiſt of ideas, iat are ſirſt in the mind; and the i- 


deaf ſuſt in the mind, it is evident, are thoſe of 


particular things: from whence, by low degrees 


the Underſtand ing proceeds to ſome few general 


ones, which being taken from the ordinary and fa- - 


miliar objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the mind, 


with general names to them. Thus particular deus | 
axe ſirſt recęiyed and. dilth 


n 4 „and ſo Know- 
deage got about, them; eee the ſs 
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ad tp which are flext to partie ular 
_ | ; gat 21 pit n Yoo 10 rite 150 >: 
'k Por abſtrult ideas are not {o-/obtious br eaſy to 
| —Childrenjor the yet un erelſed mind ds paftieulät 
ones. If they ſeem o to grown” Men, tis only be. 
cauſe by cone and familiar uſe they are made 


Top = CCC bones 
- | Secondly. p | Front what bes bell Gd,-* plainly 
+] follows, that theſe magnified Maximraremnot the 
principles and foundations of all out other Knew. 
ledges : for if there be a great many other truths, 
as ſelf-evident as they, and a great many that ur 
know before them, it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
be the Principles, from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Thus, that One ani Nuo are equal #6 Three, | 
is as evident, and eaſier known” than that the 
Mhole is equal to all itt Parts. Nor aſter the 
Knowledge of this Maxim, do we kn that One 
and Tuo are equal to Three, better; or more cer- 
tainly than we dict befbre. For if there be any odds 
in theſe:#deas; the ideas of Whole, and Parts, are 
more obſcure, or at leaſt: more difficult to be ſet- 
tled in the mind; than thoſe of One Two and Three. 
Either therefore all Knowledge does not depend on 
certain 'Praceignita, 'or general Maxim, "Ealled 
Principles; or elſe, ſueh as theſe," (That One and 
- One bre Tuo, that Tub und Two” are Four, Kc. 
a and 4 great part of Numeration Wilt be ſo. Fo 
web if we add all the elk evident propolitions 


f 
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that myo delaviderabome dope clic: F 
Principles will be almoſt infinite; at leaſt intiume 
exblo/\hicH mer arcbve to the Knowledge ß ht 
different ages; and a great many of thoſe innate 
Principles, they newer come: to know all their 
lives. But whotlier they come in view eatly*or 
| r e eee eee pure 
and receive ndl ioht, noFate capable of 4 proof 
one from another} mueclx ſeſi the thote p rticular, 
ſrom the more generaf; or the more 5 from 
the more compounded : the more fimple and lefs 
abſtract w beldg MEmoſt famfhar, Af the eaſter 
and Grlietvappreherided;” 1007s 20/1 20D; rot 
Theſe goal Maxime then, are oily bf ute in 
diſputes, de ſtoß te mob th of wranglers; but not 
of much uſe to the diſeovery oF unknown Truths; 
or to help” the mind forwards in its ſearch after 
Knowledge. Several general Maxims, are no more 
than _ Verbal weed aud teach us no- 


2 


to aer; J as, The Wholeis u to ale Parry | 
what real Truth does it teach us more, than what 
the ſighification of the word TOP: or whoſe toes | 
of it ſelf import?! 
But yet, Mathematiciahs do abe Mor eben 
Place this, and ſome other ſuch amongſt their Ma- 
ximt; that their ſcholars having in tlie entrance 
perfectly acquainted their thoughts with theſe Pro- 
e fools A teis pang have 


1 Ke Ong that here our idæas 2x6, clear and: diſtinct, 
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 thaviſcilitge ibs: equally Snighed] tley-arg mort 
_ clear; and»byidait.than er eee 
they ars brought toconfrm » but that being we 
fſumiliat: to the mind the Avi thei. 
nough to ſatisſy the-Undenſtantinge But this I 
yrs mare; fromi gur guſtom fi uſing thets, than 
| the different evidence of the things. N 
80d that, if aightly I der d, I chinkE we may 


there is little. or no uſę nt al: of. theſe Maxims, to ; 

— the ggreemem or diſagreement of any of 
them. He that cannot diſcern the truth, or fall 
hood of ſyehPropoktions, x ithout t hie help o theſe 
andabe dike Maxims, will not be helped by theſc 
Nax ims 0 do it. e that needs any prof to make 
him certain, and give his, aſſent to this Propoſition, 
that Tuo are equal to Tuo, or that White js not 
Black will-alſa have; need of a proof to make him 
admit ahat, Wbet in, it, or, That it is impoſſible for . 
the Jawe rhing to: be and nur ia br, 
And as theſe Maxims are of little uſe, w. Ten 
8 clear and diſtinct ideas; fo they are of dan 1 
gerous uſe, where our ideas are confuſed, and 
where we uſe words that are not amexed to elear 
and diſtinct ideat; but to ſuch as jars of a looſe 
and Wandering ſigniſieation, ſometimes, iftanging 
ſor one, and ſometimes fox another idea, from 
Which follows Miſtake and Error, which dl 


8 zo - 


3 05 2 5 
xims (brought as proofs to-eſtabliſh Propoſitions 
_— the terms ſtand for confuſed and&-uncer- 


ain fleas) do by their authority cohfirm ind river. 
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A HERE are univerſal Propoſitions, which 
1 © tho” ey de certainly true, "yet add nv 
| light to our r Underſtandings, bring no r to 
our Knowledge? ſuch ure. * 
Firſt, All purely identical. Bois” The 
at firſt buſh, appear to contain Ho Inſtru ion i in 
tem: lot When we zffirm klie ſamme term vf 
it ſheus us nothing vd iat we muff certa 


know before, whether ſuch aPropolition be cither > 


made by, or preopoſed td ul. 
Serconuly, Another ſort of trifling Propoſitior 
when a part of the comple idea it pracdicated of the 
name of the while; a part of the definition, of the 
word-defified, us, Lead is a Metal,” Man un Animal. 
Theſe carry no information at all, to thoſe who 
know the complex incal, the names Lend, and 
Man ſtand for: indeed to a man that knows the 
ſignification of the word Motul, and not of the word 
Lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the ſigniſica- 
tion of the word Lead, by ſuying it isa Metal. 


— 
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ee the ſimple. 1 one e by. one, 
which, make up, the complex idea of Metal. 

. Alike; trifing it is to praedicate,any one ol the 

g ſimple ideas of a complex one, of the name of the 
whole complex idea; as all Gold is fuſible; for 
fuſibility being one of the ſimple id that goes to 
the making up the complex one, the ſound Go/d 

| Rtandsfor; what can it be but playing with ſounds, 

to affirm that of the name Gold, which is compre- 


hengedi in its received fignification ? What inſt 
_ kiquycan. it carry, ta tell one that which he is ſup- 
poſed to knew before? for I am ſyppoled te know 
the ſignification of the word another uſes ta me, 
Bae he is to: tell mei Ana R N\S4% 
6b: Te general Propoſitions chat are made about 
liances, if they ate certair arg for the moſt pan 
t erifling 5.1204 if they Mzcinlicaciye, uncer- 
Hain; and ſuch. as e haya ng Knoꝶledge off their 
real truth, how much, ſoevet conſtant Qblerya- 
tion and. Analogy may, aſſiſt. our Judgments i, 
Gueſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one may 
often meet with very vleat and cc t diſcourſes 
that amount pet; t nothing: For names of ſu 
ſtantiab Beings, a9 well as-othets, having ſettle 
ttuth be joined negatively and aſſitmatively it 
Propoſit ions, as their Definitions make them fit to 
be ſo jained ; ard. Propoſmions conſiſting of ſuc 
Levi, ann) wich dhe ame clæamofz be deduce 


feel wude r 2 | 
the nature or reality of things exiſting Withgut us. 
Thus he that has learnt the following words, with 
their ordinary accepta tions annexed*t6 them, viz. 
Subffante, Mau, Animal, Form, Soul, Fegerative, | 
Senſitive, Rerichat may make ſeveral undoub teck 
Propolitions aboüt the 55 unthout an ny Nuo J 
ledge at all 'of "what" the Soul” feat 8. And of 
this fort 4 man may ud "ah ' Infitiite numbef of 
Propoſitions, Reaſonings and Contlafiars f in books N 
of Metaphyſics, Schobl- Divinit ty, and ſome part of 
Natural” Fils Yophy'; auch alter all, know 1 little 
of Gol, Sni, or Bodies, as he 0 before he fer | 
out. 1 2 1 Alf (2 74-798 1 2 155 * 
TNA 1 The Wollt. ſort ef Ting is, te o uſe | 
words looſely and cer nh. which ſud us yet Kl. . 
her from the certainty of Knowledge we Hope to 
attain to by them, or find in them. That Which 
occaſions this, is, that men may find it conveni- 
nt to ſhelter their ignotance or dbſtinacy, under 
he obſcurity or perplexedneſs of their terms; to 
hich, perhaps, inadvertency and ill cuſtom does 
n many men much contribute. 
. To conclude, Barely verbal e Js 7 | 
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na) 
-{es, 


duen bebe fa ane h g i ane but it ſelf; 
when its abſtract name is aſſimed of any other 
term, it can ſignify no more but thię, chat it may 
or ought to be called by that name; or that theſe 
: two names ſignify the lame idea... . ger e 
.. Secondly, All Propoſitions, . wherein a. part of | 
the i idea, Which any. term ſtands for, is 3 
predicated of that term, are only verhlt and i 
thus all Propoſiti ions x wherein : more comprehenſive 
terms called Gener 2, are affir med of ſuborginate, ; i 
or leſs comprehenſive, called Species, or Indivi- 
duals, are barely verbal. When by theſe two 
rules we examine the Propaſitions.thatmake up 
the diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, both in 
and out of books; we ſhall, perhaps find, that a 


greater part of them, than is uſually. ſuſpected, are 
purely about the Sigpifcation of words, and con- 


tain nothing in them bat che uſe and application 
of theſe. Signs. F 0-46 een 
1 10 i i enn ao tet ei. 2558/4306 * 
il Ou It IT: CHAP. er ee! 
nh 4501 tetkenble vet; de 


ei e Knowledge of Exiſtences .., 1 
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Ear we have only conſider'd the Efer- L 
"F ces of | things, which being only ſtrat . 
deaf, and thereby removed ; in, our. thoughts from 
particular Exiſtence, give us no Knowledge. off f 
Exiſtence at all. We procerd noy to e | 
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cerning our Knowledge ei the Tens of things 
and how we come by it. 
I fay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 


own Exiſtence, by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of God, 
by Demonſtration ; and of other Things, by Senſa- 


tion. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo 
plainly, that it neither needs, nor is capable of any 
proof. I think, I reaſon ; I feel pleaſure and pain: 
can any of theſe be more evident to me than my 


own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other things, that 
very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, 
and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know 
1 doubt, I have as certain a Perception of the Thing 
Doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. 


Experience then convinces us that we have an in- 


_tuitive Knowledge of our own Exiſtence}, and an in- 


ternal infallible Perception that we are. In every 
act of Senſation, Reaſoning or Thinking, we are 
conſcious to our ſelves of our own Being, and in 
this matter come not ſhort of the bigheſt degree of 
cis, 


C HA P. x. 
Of our Kunwkedge of the Exiſtence of a God. 


himſelf, yet having furniſhed us with thoſe 

faculties our minds ar dowed with, he hath not 

[eff himſelf u without a witneft Hüce We Ne Sens, 
8 Nen 


H O' God has give us no ads ideas of 
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Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear 


proof of him, as long as we carry ourſelves about | ; 
us: nor can we juſtly complain of our ignorance 
in this great point, ſince he has ſo plentifully pro- 


vided us with means to diſcover, and know him, ſo 
far as is neceſſary to the end of our Being, and the 
great concernment of our Happineſs. But tho? this 3 


be the moſt obvious truth that Reaſon diſcovers, 3 


yet it requires Thought and Attention; and the ll 
mind muſt apply it ſelf to a regular deduction of it, 
from ſome part of our intuitive Knowledge; or elſe 
we ſhall be as ignorant of this as of other Propoſi- 
tions which are in themſelves capable of clear De- 
monſtration. To ſhew therefore, that we ate cap- 
able of knowing, that is, being certain, that there 
is a God; and how we may come by this cer- il 
tainty, I think we need go no farther than our 


ſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 


of our own Exiſtence. I think it is beyond queſ- 
tion, that man has a clear perception of his own Wl 


being: he knows certainly that he exiſts, and I 


that he is ſomething. In the next place, man 


knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare nothing 6 
can no more produce any real being, than it can be e. 
qual to two right Angles. If therefore we knowl 


there is ſome real Being, it is an evident De- 1 


monſtration, that from Eternity there has been fome-| 4 
thing ; - ſince what was not 12 Eternity, had a : 
begining and wha 5 begin ml 


WS 
_ | 
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produced by ſomething elſe. Next it is evident; 
that what has its being from another, muſt alſo have 
all that which it in, and belongs to its being from an- 
other too: all the powers it has muſt be owing to, 
and received from the ſame ſource. This eternal 


I ſource then of all Being muſt be alſo the ſource and 


original of all Power; and ſo this Eternal Being 
mult be alſo the mf? Powerful. | 
Again, man finds in himſelf Perception and 
Knowledge : we are certain then that there is not 
only ſome Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent 
Being in the world. There was a time then, when 
there was no knowing Being, or elſe there has 
been a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be | 
faid, there was a time when that Eternal Being 
had no Knowledge; J reply, that then it is impoſ- 
ſible there ſhould have ever been any Knowledge. 
It being as ampoſlible that things wholly void of 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without 


any Perception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, 
as it is that a Triangle ſhould make it ſelf three 


A bigger than two right ones. 

Thus from the conſideration of ourſelves, and 
what we infallibly find in our own conſtitutions, 
our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this cer- 
tain and evident Truth, that there is an eternal, 
moſt powerful, and knowing Being, which, whe- 
ther any one will call God, it matters not. The 
thing | is evident, and from this idea duly conſide- 

8 2 


\ 


( 


red, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Aitri- 


 butes we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we 
have a more certain. knowledge of the Exiſtence 


of a Cod, than of any thing our ſenſes have not 


immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I 


may ſay, that we more certamly know that 


there is a God, than that there is any thing elſe 
without us. When I ſay, we know, I mean, there 
is ſuch a Knowledge within our reach, which we 
cannot mils, if we will but apply our minds to that, 
as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Crea- 
tures to conclude, that ſomething has exiſted from 


Eternity; let us next ſee what kind of Thing that 


muſt be. There are but two ſorts of Beings in the 
world, that man knows or conceives: 1/}, Such 


as are purely material, without ſenſe or perception, 


as the clippings-of our beards, and parings of our 
nails. 2dly, Senſible perceiving Bein gs; ſuch as 
we find our ſelves to be, Theſe two forts we ſhall 
hereaſter call Cogitative and Incogitative Beings : 


which to our preſent purpoſe are better tian mate- 


rial and immaterial. 

If then there muſt be ſomething Eternal, it is 
very obvious to Reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be 
a Cogitative Being; becauſe it is as impoſlible to 
conceive that ever bare /ncogitative Matter ſhould 


produce a t/4ink/ng intelligent Being, as that nothing 


1 


ou duet! 4 
3 
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ſhould of it ſelf produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe 
any parcel of matter Eternal, we ſhall find it in it 
ſelf unable to produce any thing. Let us ſuppoſe 
its parts firmly at reſt together: if there were no 
other Being in the world, muſt it not eternally re- 
main ſo, a dead unactive lump? Is it poſſible to 
conceive it can add motion to it ſelf, or produce a- 
ny thing? Matter then by its own ſtrengtli cannot 
produce in it ſelf, ſo much as Motion. The motion 
it has, muſt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe added to 
Matter by ſome other Being, more powerful than 
Matter. But let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal too, yet 
Matter, Incogitative Matter and Motion could ne- 
ver produce Thought: Knowledge will ſtill be as 
far beyond the power of. motion and matter to pro- 
duce, as matter is beyond the power of Nothing 
to produce. Divide matter into as minute parts as 
you will, vary the figure and motion of it, as much 
as you pleaſe, it will operate no otherwiſe upon o- 
ther Bodies of proportionable bulk, than it did be- 
fore this diviſion. The minuteſt particles of Mat- 
ter, knock, impel, and reſiſt one another, juſt as 
the greater do, and that is all they can do, ſo that 
if we will ſuppoſe Nothing Eternal, Matter can. 
never begin to be. If we ſuppoſe bare Matter with- 
out Motion Eternal, Motion can never begin to be. 
If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion Eternal, 
Thought can never begin to be: for it is impoſſible 
to conceive, that Matter, either with or without: 
83 = 


| C 210 ) 
i _ Motion, could have originally in and from it (elf, 
['F | - Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, as is evident 
| + 0 


1 ſrom hence, that then Senſe, Perception, and Know- 
i | ledge, muſt be a Property eternally inſeparable | 
q| | from Matter, and every particle of it. Since there- 1 
1 fore whatſoever is the firſt eternal being, muſt ne- 
} | ceſſarily be Gogitative : and whatſoever is firſt of I 
i all things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and ac- - 
11 tually have, at leaſt, all the perfections that can 
[i ever after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows, that the Firſt 
TH Eternal Being cannot be Matter. F 
| If therefore it be evident that ſomething neceſſa- i 


1 rily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is alſo as evident 
"M that, that Something muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative 
Being. For it is as impoſſible that incogitative Mat- 
ter ſhould produce a cogitative Being, as that no- 
thing, or the negation of all Being ſhould produce 
2 poſitive Being or Matter. 6 
This diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 
eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the 
Knowledge of God. For it will hence follow, that 


— gy ey —— hy — 


i | «> . . : 
i all other knowing Beings, that have a beginning, 


_ muſt depend on him, and have no other ways of Z 

Knowledge or'extent of Power, than what he gives E Z 
them: and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo Ul 
the leſs excellent pieces of this Univerſe, all inani- | 
mate Bodies, whereby his Omni{cience, Power, and 
Providence will be eſtabliſh'd; and from thence 
all his other attributes neceſſarily follow, 
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O four K nowledge of the E xiſtence of other T. hings. 
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HE Knowledge of our own Being we have. 
by Intuition: the Exiſtence of a God, Rea- 


fon clearly makes known to us, as has been ſhewn : 


the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing, 
we can have only by Senſation ; for there being no 

neceſſary Connection of real Exiſtence with any i. 
deaa man hath in his memory; nor of any other 
Exiſtence, but that of God, with the Exiſtence of 
any particular man; no particular man can know 
the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only, when 

by actually operating upon him, it makes it ſelf 
be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing in our mind, no more proves the Exif. 
tence of that thing, than the picture of a man e- 

vidences his being in the world, or the viſions 
of a dream, make thereby a true hiſtory. It is 
therefore the actual receiving of ideas from with- 
out, that gives us notice of the Exiſtence of other 
things, and makes us know that ſomething doth 

exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that .- 

dea in us, tho' perhaps we neither know nor con- 
ſider how it does it; for it takes not from the Cær- 
tainty of our Senſes, and the ideas we receive by 
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all his other attributes neceſſarily follow. 
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| Motion, could have originally in and from it ſelf, 


Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, as is evident 
from hence, that then Senſe, Perception, and Know- 
ledge, muſt be a Property eternally inſeparable 
from Matter, and every particle of it. Since there- 
fore whatſoever is the firſt eternal being, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be Gogitative : and whatſoever is firſt of 
all things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and ac- 


tually have, at leaſt, all the perfections that can 


ever after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows, that the Firſt 
Eternal Being cannot be Matter. 
If therefore it be evident that ſomething neceſſa- 


rily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is alſo as evident 


that, that Something muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative 
Being. For it isas impoſlible that incogitative Mat- 


Fer ſhould produce a cogitative Being, as that no- 
thing, or the negation of all Being ſhould produce 
2 politive Being or Matter. 


This diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 


eternal Mind, does Tufficiently lead us into the 


Knowledge of God. For it will hence follow, that 


all other knowing Beings, that have a beginning, 
muſt depend on him, and have no other ways of Y 
Knowledge or extent of Power, than what he gives 1 
them: and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo 


the leſs excellent pieces of this Univerſe, all inani- 
mate Bodies, whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and 
Providence will be eſtabliſh'd; and from thence 
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0 Four K nowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


HE Knowledge of our own Being we have. 

by Intuition: the Exiſtence of a God, Kea- 
fon clearly makes known to us, as has been ſhewn : 
the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing, 
we can have only by Senſation ; for there being no 
neceſſary Connection of real Exiſtence with any i. 
dea a man hath in his memory; nor of any other 
Exiſtence, but that of God, with the Exiſtence of 
any particular man; no particular man can know 
the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only, when 
by actually operating upon him, it makes it ſelf 
be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing in our mind, no more proves the Exif. 
tence of that thing, than the picture of a man e- 
vidences his being in the world, or the viſions 
of a dream, make thereby a true hiſtory. It is 
therefore the actual receiving of ideas from with- 
out, that gives us notice of the Exiſtence of other 
things, and makes us know that ſomething doth 
exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that 7- 
dea in us, tho? perhaps we neither know nor con- 
ſrder how it does it; for it takes not from the Ger- : 
tainty of our Senſes, and the ideas we receive by 
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them, that we know not the manner wherein 


they are produced. This Notice we have by our 
Senſes of the exiſting of things without us, tho! it 
be not altogether ſo certain as Intuition and De- 


monſtration, deſerves the name of Knowledge, if we 


perſuade our ſelves that our faculties act and in- 
form us right, concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe 
objects that affect them. But beſides the aſſurance 
we have from our Senſes themſelves, that they do 
not err in the Information they give us of the Exiſ- 
tence of things without us, we have other concur- 
rent Reaſons : as, Firſt, It is plain thoſe Percepti- 
ons are produced in us, by exteriour Cauſes affec- 
ting our Senſes, becauſe thoſe that want the Or- 
gans of any ſenſe, never can have the ideas be- 
longing to that ſenſe produced in their -minds. 
This is too evident to be doubted, and therefore 
we cannot but be aſſured, that they come in by 
the Organs of that Senſe, and no other way. 
Secondly, Becauſe we find ſometimes that we can- 
not avoid the having thoſe ideas produced in our 
minds; when my eyes are ſhut, I can at pleaſure 


recall to my mind the ideas of Light or the Sun, 
| which former Senſations had lodged in my me- 


mory ; but if I turn my eyes towards the Sun, I 
cannot avoid the zdeas which the Light or the Sun 
then produces in me: which ſhews a manifeſt dif- 
ference between thoſe ideas laid up in the memo- 
ry, and ſuch as force themſelves upon us, and we 


* 
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cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs 
be ſome exterior cauſe, whoſe efficacy I cannot 
refiſt, that produces thoſe ideas in wy ns whe- 
ther I will or no. 1 ä 
Beſides, there is no hits who doth not perceive: 


the difference in himſelf, between actually looking 


upon the Sun, and contemplating the idea he has 
of it in his memory; and therefore he hath certain 
Knowledge, that they are not both memory or 
fancy; but that actual ſeeing has a cauſe: without. 

Thirdly, Add to this, that many ideas are pro- 
duced ; in us with pain, which we afterwards re-/ 
member without the leaſt offence. Thus the pain 
of Heat or Cold, when the idea of it is received in 
our minds, gives us no diſturbance; which when 
felt was very troubleſome; and we remember. the 
pain of Hunger, Thirſt, Head. Ach, &c. without 
any pain at all; which would either never diſturb 
us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we thought 
of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in 
our minds, and appearances entertaining our fan- 
cies, without the real Exiſtence of things affecting 
us from abroad. 

Four thy, Our ſenſes in many ; caſes bear witneſs 
to the truth of each others report, concerning the 


| Exiſfence of ſenſible things without us: he that 
doubts when he ſees a Fire, whether it be real, 


may, if he pleaſe, ſeel it too; and by the exquiſite 


3 C Ms: ) 
pain he will be convinced, that it is not a ert "he 
dea or phantom. 

If afterall this, any one will be 10 ſeeptical, as to 
diſtruſt his ſenſes, and to queſtion the Exiſtence of | 
all things, or our Knowledge of any thing; let him | 
conſider that the Certainty of things exiſting in re- 
rum natura, when we have the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes for it, is not only as great as our frame can 
attain to, but as our condition needs. For our a- 
eulties being not ſuited to the full Extent of Being, 
nor a clear comprehenſive knowledge of all things, 3 
but to the preſervation of us, in whom they are, 
and accommodated to the uſe of life ; they ſerve 
our purpoſe well enough, if they will but give us 
certain notice of thoſe things, that are convenient 
or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a Candle 
burning, and has experimented the force of the ; 
flame, by putting his finger in it, will little doubt, 
that this is ſomething exiſting without him, which 
does him harm and puts him to pain, which is aſ- F 
ſurance enough; when no man requires greater 
, certainty to govern his actions by, than what is as 4 ; 
certain as his actions themſelves : ſo that this evi- 
dence is as great as we can deſire, being as certain 
to us as our pleaſure or pain, that is, Zappine/s 
or Miſery, beyond which we have no concernment 7 
either of Knowing, or Being. ; 

In fine, when our ſenſes do diy ants E 
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our Underſtandings any idea, we are aſſured that 
there is ſomething at that time really exiſting with- 
= out us. But this Knowledge extends only as far 
as the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed 
about particular Objects, that do then affect them, 

and no farther. My ſeeing a Man a minute fince, 
is no certain argument of his preſent Exiſtence. 

As when our ſenſes are actually employed about 
any Object, we know that it does exiſt; ſo by our 
memory we may be aſſured, that heretofore things 


9 
_ + 
Ro is 


4 that affected our ſenſes, have exiſted: and thus we 
have the Knowledge of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeve- 


ral things; whereof our /en/es having inform'd us, 
our memories {till retain the ideas: and. of this 


us 
nt we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we remember 
Tp well. 


As to the Exiſtence of Sno having ideas 
of them, does not make us know, that any ſuch 


bt, . 
en things do exiſt without us; or that there are any 
ite ſpirits ; or any other ſpiritual beings but the 


Eternal God. We have ground from Revelation, 
and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſu- 
rance, that there are ſuch Creatures : but our ſenſes 
not being able to diſcover them, we want the meang 
of knowing their particular Exiſtence ; for we can 
no more know that there are finite ſpirits really 
| exiſting, by the idea we have of ſuch Beings, than 
| by the ideas apy one has of Fories or Centaurs, he 


; "ws do really exiſt. 


ideas, and their dependence one on another. And 
idea of God, and my /elf, of Fear and Obedience, 
obeyed by me ; and this Propoſition will be certain 
concerning Man in general; if I have made an 


 abſtratt idea of ſuch a ſpecies, "whereof I am one | Z 
particular. But ſuch a Propoſition, how certain Wi 


whenever they do exiſt : which Certainiy of ſuch | 


in our minds by our ſenſes: in the latter, the con- 1 
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can come to know chat things n thoſe Fl 


Hence we may hes, that there are fo ſorts 
of) Propoſitions, One concerning the Exiſtence of 


any thing anſwerable to ſuch an idea; as that of an 1 
Elephant, Phoenix, Motion, or Angel, viz. Whe- || 
ther ſuch a thing does any where exiſt: and this 
Knowledge is only of Particulars, and not to be 
had of any thing without us, but only of God, aux 3 
other way than by our ness. 4 


Another ſort of Propoſition is, wherein is 1 
fed the agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract 


theſeimay be univer/al and certain: ſo having the 


I cannot but be ſure that God is to be feared and 1 


ſoever, proves not to me the Exiſtence of men in 
the world; but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, 1 


gene ral Propoſitions, depends on the agreement or 
diſagreement diſcoverable in thoſe abſtract ideas. L 
In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the conſe- 
quence of the Exiſtence of things, producing ideas 


Wee eee, 
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ſequence of the ideas that are in our minds, and 
producing theſe general Propoſitions, many where- 
of are called Eternae veritafes ; and all of them 


indeed are fo, not from being written all, or any of 
them in the minds of all men, or that they were 


any of them Propoſitions in any ones mind, till 


he having got the abſtrad ideas, joined or ſeparat- | 
ed them by affirmation or negation: but where- 


ſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man is, 
endowed with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſh- 
ed with ſuch ideas as we have; we mult conclude, 
he muſt needs, when he applies his thoughts to 


the conſideration of his ideas, know the truth of 


certain Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the agree- 


ment or diſagreement he will perceive in his own 


ideas. Such Propoſitions being once made about 


abſtratt ideas, ſo as to be true, they will, when- 


ever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again, at any 
time paſt, or to come, by a mind having thoſe ideas, 


always be true. For names being ſuppoſed to ſtand . 


perpetually for the ſame ideas; and the ſame i- 

deas having immutably the ſame habitudes one 
to another; Propoſitions concerning any abſtract 

ideas that are once true, mult needs be eternal Vo- 

vities. | 
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CHAP. XII. 


« Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. : 


T being the received opinion amongſt men of 

letters, that maxims are the foundations of all 
Knowledge, and that Sciences are each of them 
built upon certain Praecognita, from whence the 
Underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it 
was to conduct itſelf in its inquiries in the matters 
belonging to that ſcience, the beaten road of the 
ſchools has been to lay down in the beginning one 


; or more general Propoſitions, called Principles, as 


foundations whereon to build the Knowledge, that 
was to be had of that ſubject. 
That which gave occaſion to this way of pro- 
ceeding, was, I ſuppoſe, the good ſucceſs it ſeemed 
to have in Mathematicks, which of all other ſcien- 
ces, have the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evi- 
dence, in them. But if we conſider it, we ſhall find 
that the great advancement and certainty of real 
Knowledge men arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not 
owing to the influence of theſe Principles, but to 
the clear diſtin& and compleat ideas their thoughts 
were employed about; and the relation of Equali- 
ty and Exce/+, ſo clear between ſome of them, that 
they had an intuitive Knowledge ; and by that a 


1 
way to diſcover it in others: and this without the 
help of thoſe maxims. For I aſk, Is if not poſſible for 
a lad to know that his whole body is bigger than 
his little finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, the 
whole is bigger than the part ; nor be aſſured of it, 
till he has learned that maxim ? Let any one con- 
ſider from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is 
known firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the par- 
ticular inſtance, or the general rule; and which 
it is that gives life and birth to the other. Theſe 
general rules are but the comparing our more ge- 
neral and abſtrad ideas, which ideas are made by 
the mind, and have names given them, for the 
eaſier diſpatch in its reaſonings : but Knowledge 
began in the mind, and was founded on Particu- 
lars, tho? afterwards perhaps no notice be taken 
thereof : it being natural for the mind, to lay up 
thoſe general notions, and make the proper uſe of 
them, which is to disburthen the memory of the 
cumberſome load of Particulars. 

The way to improve in Knowledge, is not to 
ſwallow Principles, with'an Implicit Faith, and 
without Examination, which would be apt to 
miſlead men, inſtead of guiding them intg truth ; 
but to get and fix in our minds, clear and complete 
ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to 
them proper and conſtant names: and thus barely 
by conſidering our ideas, and comparing them to- 
gether, obſerving their agreement or diſagreement, 

| * 


- Reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery and demon- 


ſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt ſight beyond 


ſences of their /pecies, were purſued in the way fa- 
miliar to Mathematicians, they would carry our 
thoughts farther and with greater Evidence and 


This gave me the Confidence to advance that] 

Conjecture, which I ſuggeſt, Chapter the Third, 
* viz. that Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as 
well as Mathematicks : for moral ideas being real] 
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their habitudes and relations, we ſhall get more 
true and clear Knowledge by the conduct of this 


one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and there- 
by putting our minds into the diſpoſal of others. 
We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as Rea- 
ſon adviſes, adapt our methods of Inquiry, to the 
nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth we 
ſearch after. General and ger tain Truths, are only 
founded in the habitudes and relations of 6ſtract 
ideas. Therefore a ſagacious methodical applica- 
tion of our thoughts for the finding out theſe Re- 
lations, is the only way to diſcover all that can 
with Truth and Certainty be put into general 
Propoſitions. By what ſteps we are to proceed in 
theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools of the Ma- 
thematictans, who from very plain and eaſy begin- 
nings, by gentle degrees, and a continued chain of Þ 


humane Capacity. This, I think I may fay, that 
if other ideas, that are real as well as nominal Eſ- 


Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 


TY 
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Eſſences, that have a diſcoverable Connexion and 
Agreement one with another, ſo far as we can find 
their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of real and general Truths, 

In our Knowledge of Subſtances, we are to pro- 
ceed after a quite different method: the bare Con- 
templation of their abſtract ideas (which are but 
nominal Eſſences): will carry us but a very little 
way, in the ſearch of Truth and Certainty. Here 
Experience muſt teach us what £ea/on cannot: 
and it is by trying alone, that we can certainly 
know, what other Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of 
our complex idea; (for inſtance) Whether that Te- 
low heavy fuſible Body, I call Gold, be malleatle, or 
no; which Experience (however it prove. in that 
| particular body we examine) makes us not certain 
that it is ſo in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible 

Bodies, but that which we have tried; becauſe it js 
no conſequence one way or the other from our com- 
pla idea: the neceſſity or inconſiſtence of Ma 
= /eability, hath no viſible Connexion with the com- 
bination of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility in 
any Body. What I have here ſaid of the nominal 
Eſſence of Gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of 
ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, 

will hold true, if other Qualities be added to it. 

Our Reaſonings from thole ideas, will carry us 

but a little way in the certain Diſcovery of the o- 

ther Properties, in thoſe Maſſes of Matter where 
| T 3 


Cn) | . 


| in all thoſe are to be found. As far as our Experi- 


ence reaches, we may ha ve certain r and 
no farther. 

I deny not, but a man hae to rational 
and regular Experiments, ſhall be able to ſee far- 


ther into the nature of Bodies, and their unknown 
| Properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them. 


But this is but. Judgment and Opinion, not Know- 
| ledge and Certainty. This makes me ſuſpect that 
Naval Philoſophy is not capable of being made a 
ſcience : from Experiments and hiſtorical Obſer. 


vations we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and 


Health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of Conve- 
niences for this Life: but beyond this, I fear our 
Talents reach not; nor are our e as I gueſs, 
able to advance. | | 
From whence it is obvious to aid ade, that ſince 
- our faculties are not fitted to penetrate the real 
Eſſences of Bodies, but yet plainly to diſcover to 
us the Being of a God, and the Knowledge of our 
ſelves; enough to give us 2 clear Difcovery of our 
Duty, and great Concernment ; it will become us 
as rational Creatures, to cmploy our Faculties, a- 
bout what they are moſt adapted to, and follow 


n 
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the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point | 


us out the way. For it is rational to conclude, 
that our proper Employment lies in thoſe Inqui— 
Ties, and that fort of Knowledge which is mot 


ſuited to our natural Capacities, and carries in it | 


* 


ca) | 
our greateſt intereſt, that is, the condition of our e- 
ternal State: and therefore it is, I think, that mo- 
' rality is the proper ſcience and buſineſs of man- 
Lind in general (who are both concerned and fit-. © 
ted to ſearch out their Summum Bonum) as ſeveral 
Arts converſant about the ſeveral parts of nature, 
are the lot and private'talent of particular men, 
for the common uſe of human life, and their own | 
particular Subſiſtence in this World. 
The ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far as 
we are capable, ſeem to me to be theſè tuo the 
firſt is to get and ſettle in our minds, as far as 
we can, clear, diſtin, and conſtant ideas of thoſe 
things we would conſider and know. For it being 
evident that our Knowledge cannot exceed our i- 
deas; where they are either imperfect, confuſed, 
or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, per- 
fect, or clear Knowledge. The other is the art of 
finding out the intermediate ideas, which may 
ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of other 7- 
deas, which cannot be immediately compared. 
That theſe two (and not the relying on na- 
xims, and drawing conſequences from ſome general 
Propoſitions) are the right method of improving 
our Knowledge, in the ideas of other modes, be- 
ſides thoſe of Quantity, the Conſideration of ma- 
thematical Knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where 
Firſt, we ſhall find that he that has not clear and 
perfect ideas of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which he 
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deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby in- 


capable of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe 
2 man not to have an exact idea of a right Angle, 
Scalenum, or Trapezium, and it is clear, that he 
will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. 
And farther it is evident, that it was not the in- 
fluence of maxims or principles, that has led the 
maſters of this Science into thoſe wonderful Diſco- 
veries they have made. Let a man of good parts 
know all the maxims of Mathematicks never ſo 
well, and cantemplate their Extent and Conſe- 
quences as much as he pleaſes, he will by their aſ- 


ſiltance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know, 


that the ſquare of the Zypotenu/e, in a right-angled 
Triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other 
ſides. This, and other mathematical Truths have 
been diſcovered by the Thoughts, otherwiſe ap- 
plied. The mind had other objects, other views 
before it, far different from thoſe maxims which 
men well enough acquainted with thoſe received 
Axioms, but ignorant of their method, who firſt 
made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficient- 
iy admire. 
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Some farther Con 1 concerning * now- 
edge. 4 


- oy 


UR Knowledge, as in other things, ſo in 
this, has a great Conformity with out /i ght, 
that it is neither wholly neceſſary, nor wholly vo- 
luntary. Men that have ſenſes cannot chuſe but 
receive ſome ideas by them; and if they have me- 
mory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; and 
if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but 
perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome 
of them, one with another. As he that has Eyes, 
if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome 
Objects, and perceive a difference in them; yet he 
may chuſe whether he will turn his Eyes towards 
an Object; curiouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve accu- 
rately all that is viſible in it. But what he does 
ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he does: it de- 
pends not on his Mili, to ſee that Black which ap- 
pears Tellow. Juſt thus it is with our Under/tand- 


ing: all that is voluntary in our Knowledge, is 


the employing or with-holding any of our Facul- 
ties from this or that ſort of Oljecks; and a more 
or leſs accurate Survey of them: but they being 
employed, our Will hath no power to determine 
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_ . the Knowledge of the mind, one way or other. 
That is done only by the Objed&s themſelves, as 
far as they are clearly diſcovered. 
Thus he that has got the idearof Numbers, and 
hath taken the pains to compare One, Two and 
T hree, to Six, cannot chuſe but know that they 
gre equal. He alſo that hath the idea of an intel- 
ligent, but weak and frail Being, made by, and de- 
pending on another, who is Eternal, Omnipotent, 
perfectly wiſe and good, will as certainly know, 
that man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that 
the Sun ſhines when Re ſees it. But yet theſe 
Truths, being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he 
may be ignorant of either or both of them, who 
will not take the pains to employ his Faculties as 
he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 


CHA 1 XIV. 
| 11 e. 


\H E Underſtanding Faculties bein g given to 
man, not barely for Speculation, but alſo - 
for the Conduct of his Life : a man would be at 
2 great loſs if he had nothing to direct him but 
what has the Certainty of true Knowledge. He 
that will not eat till he has Demonſtration that it 
will nouriſh him; nor ſtir, till he is infallibly aſ- 
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ſured of ſucceſs in his buſineſs, will have Beds 
elſe to do but /it ill and periſh. 

Therefore as God hath ſet ſome things in oc 
Day-light ; as he has given us ſome certain Know- 
ledge, tho” limited to a few things, in compariſon, 
(probably as a taſte of what intellectual creatures 
= are capable of, to excite in us a deſire and endea- 
vor aſter a better State) ſo in the greateſt part 
of our Concernment, he has afforded us only the 
Twilight, as J may ſo fay, of Probability, ſuitable 
to that ſtate of Mediocrity and Probationer ſhip, he 
has been pleaſed to place us in here. | 

The Faculty which God has given man to en- 
lighten him, next to certain Knowledge, is Fudg- 
ment, whereby the mind takes its idea to agree or 
diſagree, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evi- 
dence in the Proofs. The mind exerciſes this 
Judgment, ſometimes out of Neceſſity, where de- 
monſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are 
not to be had; and ſometimes out of Laxine/5, 
Unſkilfulneſs, or Haſte, even whers they are to 
be had. 

This Faculty of the Mind when it is exerciſed 
immediately about things, is called Judgment; 
when about truths delivered in words, is moſt 
commonly called Aſent, or Diſſent. Thus the mind 
has two Faculties converſant about Truth and Falſ- 
bood: 1ſ/, Knowledge, whereby it certainly per- 
ceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the Agree- 
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ment or Diſagreement of any ideas. 2dl, Jud 
ment, which is the putting ideas together, or ſepa- 
rating them from one another in the mind, when 
their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is not 
perceived, but preſumed to be ſo. And if it ſo u- 
nites or ſeparates them, as in os Og are, 
it ts 2a Lhe FIT 1 4 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


Robability is nothing but the appearance of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of two 7- 
deas, by the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Con- 
nexion is not conſtant, and immutable ; or is not 
perceived to be {#; but is, or appears for the moſt 
part to be ſo, and is enough to induce the mind 
to judge the Propoſition to be true or Falſe, rather 
than the contrary. 8 
Of Probability there are degrees from the EY k 
bourhood of Certainty and Demonſtration, quite 
down to Improbability and Unlitelineſs, even to the 
confines of 1mpoſſibility : and alſo degrees of Aſent 
from certain Knowledge and what is next it, full 
Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down to Conjec- 
ture, Doubt, Diſtruſt, and Disbelict. 


* 
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e 
That Propoſition then is probable, for which 
there are arguments or proofs to make it paſs, or 


be received for true. The Entertainment the mind 


gives to this ſort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, 


I Aſent, or Opinion. Probability then being to ſup- 


ply the defect of our Knowledge, is always con- 
verſant about Propoſitions, whereof we have no 
Certainty, but only ſome Inducements to receive 


them for true. The IRR oy it are in ſhort "I 5 


tuo following. 
Firſt, The Conformity of any thing! with our 

own Knowledge, Experience, or Obſervation. 
Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, din 


their Obſervation and Experience. In the Teſti- 


mony of others, is to be conſidered; 1ſt, The Num- 
ber; 2dly, The Integrity; 34h), The Skill of the 
Witneſſes; 4%, The Deſign of the Author, if it 
be a Teſtimony cited out of a Book; 5thly, The 
Conſiſtency of the Parts and Circumſtances of the 
Relation; 675 Y, Contrary Teſtimonies. 

The mind before it rationally aſents or diſſents 
to any probable Propoſition, ought to examine all 
the grounds of Probability, and ſee how they make, 
more or leſs, for or againſt it ; and upon a due ba- 
lancing of the whole, reje& or receive it, with a 
more or leſs firm ſent, accordigg to the Prepon- 
derancy of the greater Grounds of Probability, on 
one ſide or the other. 


* 
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CHAP. XVI 
| Ofthe Degree of ſen. 2 ON e 


T HE 88 of. Probability laid 3 in the 
ſoregoing Chapter, as they are the ſounda- 
tions on which our Aſſent is built, ſo are they alſo 
the meaſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are (or 
ought) to be regulated. Only we are to take notice, 
that no grounds of Probability operate any farther 
on the mind, which ſearches aſter Truth, and en- 
deavours to judge right, tban they appear; at leaſt 
in the firſt Judgment, or Search that the mind 
makes. It is indeed in many caſes impoſſible, and 
in moſt very hard, even ſor thoſe who have ad- 
mirable memories, to retain all the Proofs, which 
upon a due Examination, made them embrace that 
ſide of the queſtions It ſuffices that they ha ve once 
with care and fairneſs, ſifted the matter as far as 
they could; and having once found on which 
ſide the Probability appeared to them, they lay up 
the Concluſion in their memories, as a Truth they 
have diſcovered; and for the future remain ſatiſ- 
fied with the Teſtimony of their memories, that 
this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs they have 
once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their 


8 On as they afford it, 


: "CURSE 
It is unavoidable then chat the memory be re- 
lied on in this caſe, and that men be perſuaded of 
ſeveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not actual-· 
ly in their thoughts, nay, which perhaps they are 
not able actually to recal : without this the greateſt 


MF part of men, muſt be either Scepticks, or change e- 


very moment, when any one offers them argu- 
ments, which for want of memory, __ are not 
1 able to anſwer. | 
It muſt be owned that mens licking to palt 
| arg is often the cauſe of great Ob/tinacy 
in Error and Miſtake, But the fault is not, that 
they rely on their memories for what they have 
before well judged, but becauſe they judged before 
they had well examined. Who almoſt is there that 
hath the Leiſure, Patience, and Means to collect 
together, all the Proofs concerning moſt of the O- 
pinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conelade that he has 
a clear and full view, and that there is ao more to 
be alledged for his better Inſormation? And yet 
we are forced to determine our ſelves on one ſide 
or other: the conduct of our Lives, and the ma- 
nagement of our great Concerns, will not bear De- 
lay. For thoſe depend for the moſt part on the 
determination of our Judgment in points wherein 
we are not capable of certain Knowledge, and 
wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace one ide 
or the other. 

e Propol ions we receive upon inducement 

U 2 
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of Probability, are of tuo ſorts: Firſt, Concerning 
ſome particular Exiſtence, or matter of Fact, which 
falling under Obſervation, is capable of human T e/- 
' timony.' Secondly, Concerning things, which being 
beyond the diſcovery of our A are nat ar 
able of human Teſtimony. - -. _ | 


Concerning the fir{t of theſe, vis. Portica 
h EN 

matter of Fact. FI 

Firſt, Where any particular wait: in: 
to the conſtant Obſervation of our ſelves and o- 
thers in the like caſe, comes atteſted with the con- 
current Reports of all that mention it, we receive 
it as Aſily, and build as firmly upon it, as if it 
were certain Knowledge. Thus, if all Engliſhmen” 
who have occaſion to mention it, ſhould report, 
that it froze in England laſt Winter, or the like, I 
think a man would as ittha doubt of i it as that Se- 
ven and Four are Eleven.” | | 
The Firft, and higheſt Degree of Probability 
: . is, when the general conſent of all men, in all 
ages, as far as can be known, concurs with a man's 
oy conſtant Experience in the like caſes, to con- 
firm the truth of any particular matter of Fact, at- 
teſted by fair Witneſſes: ſuch are the ſtated Con- 
 ſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regu- 
lar Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordi- 
nary courſe of Nature; this we call an Argument 
from the nature of things themſelves. For what 
we and others always obſerve to be after the ſame 


Log 
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manner, we conclude with Reaſon, to be the ef- 
feats of ſteddy and regular Gaufes, tho they come 
not within the reach of our Knowledge. As that 
Fire warmed a man, or made Lead fluid; that Iron 
ſunk in water, ſwam in quick-ſilver. A relation 
. affirming any ſuch thing to have been, or a prae- 
dication that it will happen again in the ſame man- 
ner, is received without doubt or heſitation : and 
our Belief thus grounded, riſes to Aſſurance. 
Secondly, The next degree of Probability, is 

when by my own Experience, and the agreement 
of all others that mention it, a thing is found to 
be for the moſt part ſo; and that the particular 
inſtance of it is atteſted by many and undoubted 
witneſſes. Thus Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account oſ 
men in all ages, and my own Experience confirm- 
ing it, that moſt men prefer their own private Ad- 
vantage, to the Publick. If all Hiftorians that writ 
of Tiberius, ſay that he did ſo, it is extreamly pro- 
bable: and in this eaſe, our M int riſes to a degree 
which we may call Confidence. 

- Thirdly, In matters happening indiffrently, as 
that a Bird ſhould fly this or that way: when 
any particular matter of Fact comes atteſted by 
the concurrent Teſtimony of unſuſpected Wit- 
neſſes, there our Aſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, 
that there is in Italy ſuch a city as Rome; that a- 
bout One thouſand and feven hundred years ago, 
there lived ſuch a man in it as * * 2 
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Aman can as little doubt of this, and the like, as 


he does of the Being and Actions of his own Ac- 
1 whereof he himſelf is a witneſs. 
Probability, on theſe grounds, carr ies ſo much 
Evidence with it, that it leaves us as little liber- 
ty to believe or disbelieve, as Demonſtration does, 
whether we will know or be ignorant. But the dif- 
ficulty is, when Teſtimonies contradict com- 
mon Experience, and the Reports of Witneſſes 
claſh with the ordinary courſe of Nature, or with 
one another. Here diligence, attention, and exact- 
neſs is required to form a right Fudgment, and to 
proportion the Aſent to the Evidence and Proba- 
bility of the thing, which riſes and falls, according 


as the two foundations of Credibility favour, or 


contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſuch variety of 
contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, 
Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, &c. of Reporters, 
that it is impoſſible to reduce to preciſe rules, the 
various degrees wherein men give their Aſſent. 
This in general may be ſaid, that as the Proofs 


upon due Examination, ſhall to any one appear in 
a greater, or leſs degree, to preponderate on either 
fide, fo they are fitted to produce in the mind, 


ſuch different Entertainments, as are called Be- 


. ef, Conje cture, Gueſs, Doubt, un Dau, 


Disbelieſ, &c. 
It is a Rule generally esd that any Teſt- 


mony, the farther off it is removed from the ori- 


* 
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ginal truth, the leſs force it has: and in traditional 
truths, each remove weakens the force of the Proc: 
There is 2 Rule quite contrary to this, advanced 
by ſome men, who look on Opinions to gain force 
by growing older. U pon this ground, Propoſitions 
evidently falſe or doubtful in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs 
for authentic Truths; and thoſe which deſerved 
little Credit from the mouths of their firſt Relators; 
are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are Urs 
ged as undeniable. 
But certain it is,-that no Probatitity cd can riſe a- 
| bevel its firſt Original. What has no other evidence 
| than the ſingle Teſtimony of one Witne/5, muſt 
ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, tho? aſter- 
wards cited by Hundreds of others; and is fo far 
from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it be- 
comes the weaker. - Becauſe Paſſion, Intereſt, In- 
advertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, and a thou- 
ſand odd Reaſons, which capricious mens minds 
are ated by, may make one man quote another's 
words or meaning wrong. This is certain, that 
what in one age was affirmed upon ſlight grounds, 
can never after come to be more valid in future 
ages by being often repeated. | 
T he Second fort of Probability, is concerning | 
things not falling under the reach of our ſenſes, 
and therefore not capable of es "0 
ſuch are, ks 
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G fe, The Exiſtence, Nature, and Operations 
of finite, immaterial Beings without us, as Spirits, 
Angels, &c. or the Exiſtence of material Beings, 
ſuch as for their ſmallneſs or remoteneſa, our Sen- 
fes cannot take notice of : as whether there be any 
Plants, Animals, &c. in the Planets, and other 
. n= of the vaſt Univerſe, _ 

; Secondly, Concerning the manner of a 
1 moſt parts of the works of Nature ; wherein, 
tho” we ſee the ſenſible Efects, yet their Cauſes 
are unknown, and we perceive.not the ways, and 
manner how they are produced. We ſee Amimals 
are generated, nouriſhed, and move; the Load- 
flone dra ws Iron, &c. but the Cauſes that operate, 
and the manner they are produced in, we can on- 
ly gueſs, and probably conjecture. In theſe mat- 
ters Analogy is the only help we have; and it is 
from that alone we draw all our grounds of Pro- 
bability. Thus obſerving, that the bare rubbing of 
two Bodies violently upon one another, produces 
Heat and very often Fire; we have reaſon to think 
that what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts, in a cer- 
_ tam violent agitation of the imperceptible minute 
parts of the burning Matter. This ſort of Probabi- 
lity, which is the beſt. conduct of rational Experi- 
ments, and the riſe of Hypotheſes, has alſo its uſe and 
influence. And a wary reaſoning ſrom Analogy leads 
us often into the diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful 
— * which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 


„ 
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Tho' the common experience, and the ordinary 
courſe of things, have a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to make them give or refuſe credit, 


to any thing propoſed to their belief; yet there is 


one caſe wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the fact leſſens 
not the Aſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. 


For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable 
to ends aimed at by him, who has the power to 


change the courſe of Nature; there under ſuch 
circumſtances they may be the fitter to procure be- 
lief, by how much the more they are beyond, or 
contrary to ordinary obſervation. This is the pro- 
per caſe of miracles, which well atteſted, do not 
only find credit themſelves, but uin it alſo to o- 
ther truths. PESO 3 94 
There are Propeſirivgy that challenge the bigh- 
eſt degree of our Aſent upon bare Teſtimony. 
whether the thing propoſed agree or diſagree with 
common Experience, and the ordinary courſe of 
things or no: the: reaſon whereof is, becauſe the 
Teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive 
nor be deceiyed; and that is God himſelf. This 
carries with it Certainty beyond Doubt, Evidence 
beyond Exception. This is called by a peculiar 
name, Revelation, and our aſſent to it, Faith; 
which has as much Certainty in it, as our Know- 
ledge it ſelf; and we may as well doubt of our on. 
Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from 


God de true. So that Faith i is à ſettled and 3 


| Principle ol Afent and Aſſurance, and leaves no 


Jan, and all the error of wrong: Principles if we 
have Faith and Ae in what is not _ 


our Knowledge, and regulating our Aﬀent: for it 


neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual 


ſes of them, as to-diſcover-what connexion there 
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Manner of Room for Doubt or Heſitation; only 
we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, 
and that we underſtand it right; elſe we ſhall :ex- 
poſe our ſelves to all the extravagancy of :Enthu- 


e | 


the : CHA P. vn. 
| 1 Of Regen. ay; 


EE word Reaſon in Engli 7 has different 
Significations. . Sometimes it is taken for 
true bod clear Principles: ſometimes for clear and 
fair Deductiom from thoſe Principles: ſometimes 
for the Cauſe, and particularly for the final Cauſe; 
but the Conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is, as 
it ſtands ſor a Faculty, whereby Man is ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts ; and wherein it is e- 
rr, he much ſurpaſſes them. 
Reaſon is neceſſary, both for the eren of 


hath to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is 


Faculties; and indeed, contains two of them, viz. 2 
Firſt, Sagacity, whereby it finds intermediate ideas. 
Secondly, Illation, whereby it fo orders and diſpo- 


— 
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is in each link of the Chain, whereby the extreams 
are held together, and thereby, as it were, to draw 
into view the Truth ſought for; which is that Wwe 
call Mation or Infarenct and conſiſts in nothing, 
but the Perception of the Connection there is be- 
tween tlie. ident in each ſtep of the Deduction, 
whereby the mind comes to ſee, either the certain 
agreement or diſagreement of any two ideat, as in 
Demonſtration, i in which it: arrives at Knowledge: 
or their probable Connexion, on hichit eee 
with-holds its ¶ ent, as in Opinioůn. 
Senſe and Intuition reach but a litle Way: the 
greateſt part of our Knowledge depends upon De- 
ductions-and intermediate ideat. In thoſe caſes 
where we muſt take Propoſitions for true, without 
being certain af their being ſo, we have need to 
find out, examine, and compare the grounds of” 
their Probability: in both caſes, the faculty which 
finds out the means, and rightly applies them to diſ- 
cover Certainty in the one, and Probability in the 
other, is that which we call Reaſon. So that in 
Reaſon we may conſider theſe four Degrees; 1½ 
is The diſcovering and finding out of Proofs. - 2%, 
21 The regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them 
2. and laying them in ſuch order, as their Connexion 
may be plainly perceived. Thirdly, The perceiv- 
ing their Connexion. 41h) „The making a * 
Concluſion. 
There is N more which ſhall defitet0be 
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cel concerning Reaſon, and that is, whether 
Syllagiſm, as is generally thought, be the proper 
inſtrument of it; and the uſefulleſt way of exer- 
ciſing this nenlty. * Nr E bd to doubt 
of it, are-theſe, 1 | 

. Firſt, Becauſe Spllogifin e our ar Regfi but i in 
one only of the fore · mentioned parts of it, and that 
is to ſnew the Connexion of the Proofs of any one 
Inſtance, and no more: but in this it is of no 
great uſe, ſince the mind can perceive ſuch Con- 
nexion, where it really is, as eaſily, nay, perhaps 
better without it. We may obſerve that there are 
many men that reaſon exceeding clear and righi- 
ly, who know not how to make a Syllagiſin: and 
I believe ſcarce any one makes Sy/logi/ms in rea- 
ſoning within himſelf. Indeed, ſometimes they 
may ſerve to diſcover a fallacy, hid in a rhetorical 
Flouriſn; or by ſtripping an abſurdity of the co- 
ver of Wit and good Language, ſhew it in its na- 
ked Deformity.. But the Weakneſs or Fallacy of 
ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe. it ſhews, by the artificial 
form it is put into, only to thoſe who have through- 
ly ſtudied Mode and Figure, and have ſo examin- 
ed the many ways, that three Propoſitions may 
be put together, as to know which of them does 
certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon 

what grounds it 1s that they do fo. . But they who 
have not ſo far look'd into thoſe forms; are not 


ſure by virtue of Si giſan that the Concluſion cer- 
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alu ſollows ue the ON The mind is 
not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has a na- 
tive faculty to perdeive the Coherence or Incohe- 
rence of its ideat, and can range them wn erg 
out any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. | 

And toſhewthe weakneſs of an argument, there 
needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſupetflabus 7. 7 
deus, which blended and confounded with thoſe on 
which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a Con- 
nexion where there is none, or at leaſt do hinder 
the Diſcovery of the want of it; and then to lay 
the naked ideas on which the force of the Argu- 

mentation depends in their due order; in which 

poſition the mind taking a view of them, "ſees 
what Connexion they have, and ſo is able to judge 
of the ere en _ need of eee 
at all. 1 

Bae Bata ſe Syllogiſins are not leſs liable 
to Fallacies than the plainer-ways of Argumenta- 
tion: and for this I appeal to common Obſerva- 
tion, which has always found theſe artiſicial me- 
thods of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and en- 
tangle the mind, than to inſtruct and inform the 
Underſtanding. And if it be certain that Fallacy 
can be couch'd in Syllogiſms, as it cannot be de- 
nied, it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not Syllogiſm, 
that muſt diſcover them. But if men ſxilld i in, 
and us'd to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their 
Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they 
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ought. to make uſe of them. All that I aim at is, 


that they ſhould not aſcribe more to theſe Forms 


than belongs to them; and think that men have 
no uſe, or not ſo full a uſe of i re * 
culty without them. 

Hut however it be in Knowledge, I RED itis of 
far leſs, or no uſe at all in Probabilities : for the 4/- 
ſent there being to be determined by the Prepon- 


derancy, aſter a due weighing of all the Proofs on 


both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind in 
that, as Sylogi/m; which running away with one 
aſſumed Probability, purſues that till it has led the 
mind quite. a1. ay light of: ty ehe , nn _ 
dent. * 

But let 2 help us tas warns may 51 gd); in 
convincing men of their errors or miſtakes ; yet [till 
it fails our reaſon in that part, which if not its 
higheſt perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk ; 
and that which we moſt need its help in, and that 


is, The finding out of Proofs, and making new Di/- 


coveries. This way of Reaſoning” diſcovers no 


new Proofs, but is the art of marſhalling and ran- 


ging the old ones we have already. A man knows 
firſt, and then he is able to prove Hllogiſtically; fo 
that Sy/logi/m comes after Knowledge; and then a 
man has little or no need of it. But it is-chiefly , 
by the finding out thoſe ideas that ſhew the Con- 
nexion of diſtant ones, that our flock of Knowledge 
is encreaſed; and that uſeful arts and ſciences are 


advanced. 


* 
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Reaſon, tho! of a very large extent, fails us in 
| ſeveral Inſtances: as, I/, Where our ideas fait. 
24h, It is often at a loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, 
Confuſion, or Imperſection of the ideas it is em- 
ployed about. Thus having no perſe& idea of the 
leaſt Extenſion of matter, nor of Infinity, we are at 
a loſs about the diviſibility of Matter. 34h, Our 
 Reaſm is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives not 
thoſe-ideas which would ſerve to ſhew-the certain 
or probable agreement or diſagreement of any 
two other ideas. 4thly, Our Reaſon''is' often en- 
gaged in abſurdities and difficulties, by proceeding 
upon-falſe Principles, which being followed, lead 
men into Contradictions to themſelves, and Incon- 
ſiiſtency in their own Thoughts. 5thly, Dubious 
words, and uncertain ſigns often puzzle mens Rea- 
fon, and bring them to a Non-plus. | 
Tho the deducing one Propoſition from ano- 
4 be a great part of Reaſon, and that which 
it is uſually employed about: yet the principal 
acc of Ratiocination is the finding the agreement 
or diſagreement of two ideas one with another, by 
the intervention of a third. As a man, by a yard, 
finds two houſes to be of the ſame length, which 
could not be brought together to meaſure their 
Equality by juxta-poſition. Words have their con- 
ſequences as the ſigns of ſuch ideas > and things 
agree, or diſagree, as really they are; but we * F 
| ferve it only by our ideas. W 
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In Reaſoning men ordinerily uſe four ſorts of 
Arguments, . 

The Firſt, is to RO the Selling af men, 
whoſe parts, learning, eminency, power, or fome | 
other cauſe, has gained a name, and ſettled their 
Reputation in the common eſteem with ſome kind 
of Authority. This may by called Os 
ad Verecundiam. 

Secondly, ee way is, to o require the 1 
fary to admit what they alledge as a Proof, or to 
aſſign a better. * call ebe 5 * | 
Fb. l. 

A Third way, is to cant a man whe ni 
| quences drawn from his own Principles or Con- 
ceſſions. This is already papal under the 1 name 
of Argumentum ad hominem. 

 Fourthly, The uſing of Proofs a PLAN phy 
of.the foundations of Knowledge or Probability. 
This I call Argumentum ad Fudicium. This alone 
of all the four, brings truEInſtruftionfewith it, and 
adyances us in our . Knowledge. For 1ſt, It 
argues not another man's Opinion to be right, be- 
cauſe I, out of reſpect, or any other conſideration 
but that of Conviction, will not contradict him. 

adh, It proves not another man to be in the right 
way, nor that J ought to take the ſame with him, 
becauſe I know not a better. 3dly, Nor does it fol- 
low, that another man is in the right way, be- 


- Cauſe he has ſhewn me that J am in the wrong. 


- 
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This may diſpoſe me perhaps for theReception. of 
truth; but helps me not to it; that muſt come 
from Proofs and Arguments, and Light ariſing from 
the Nature of Things themſelves; not from my 


Shame-facednefs, Ignorance, or Error. 

By what has been ſaid of Reaſon, we may be 
able to make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of 
things, into thoſe that are according to, above, 
and contrary ta Reaſon. According to Reaſon, 


are ſuch Propoſitions, | whoſe truth we can diſ- 


cover, by examining and tracing thoſe ideas 


we have from Senſation and Reflection, and by. 


natural deduction find to be true or probable. 
Above Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth 
or Probability we cannot by Reaſon. derive from 
thoſe Principles. Contrary to Reaſon, are ſuch Pro- 


poſitions as are; inconſiſtent. with, or irreconęile - 


able to, our. clear. and diftin ideas. Thus the Exi- 
ſtence of one God, is according to Reaſon :. the Exi- 
ſtence of more than one God, contrary to Reaſon: 
the Reſurrection of the Body after death, above 
Reafon. Above Reaſon, may be alſo taken in a 
double ſenſe, viz. Above Probability, or, above Ger- 
tainty. In that large ſenſe allo, Contrary to Reaſon, 
is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. | 
There is another uſe of the word Rea/5n, where- 
in it is oppoſed to Faith; which, though authori- ' 
zed by common uſe, yet is it in it ſelf a very im- 


proper ay of ſpeaking : bon Faith is nothing bat | 


X 
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aft Aſent of the mind; which if it — 
as is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but 
upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. 
He that believes without having any Reaſon for 
Believing, may be in love with his own fancies ; 
dut neither ſeeks Truth as he-ought, nor pays the 
Obedience due to his Maker, who would have him 
uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he has given him, to 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error. But ſince Res- 
Jen and Faith are by ſome men oppoſed, we will 
fo conſider OE? in 88 following __— PRE 


C 
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Exon, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to Faith, 1 
take to be the diſcovery of the : Cert ainty or 
Prabebilie of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths which 
the mind a arrives at by deductions made from fuch 


4 * 1 


eulties, © viz. by Senſation or Reflect. | 
Fẽluaith on the other fide, is the afſent to any pro- 
poſition, upon the credit of the propoſer, as com- 
ing immediately from God; which we call Reve- 
lation: concerning which we muſt obſerve, 8 85 

Firſt, That no man inſpired by God, tan by any 


Revelation communicate to others, any new ſimple i- 
teas, which they had not before from — or 


27 


Reflection: 2 becauſe words, by their immediate ope· ; 
ration on us, cannot cauſe other ideas, but of their 


nataral ſounds, and as /{ens of latent ideas they can 


only recal to our Thoughts thoſe ideas, which to 


us they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot 
introduce any new, and formerly unknown ſimple 
ideas. The ſame holds in all other gn, which 
cannot ſignifie to us things, of which we liave never 


before had any idea at all. For our Jimple ideas we 


mult depend wholly on our natural faculties, and 
can by no means receive them from traditional 


Nævelation; 1 ſay traditional, in diſtinction to ori- 


 ginal Revelation. By the one, I mean that impreſ- 
ſion which is made immediately by Gu on the 
mind of any man, to which we cannot ſet any 


bounds. And by the other, thoſe impreſſions deli- 


vered over to others in words, and the ordinary 
ways of N 7 © our e one to ano- 
Wn t 
«Secondly, I. "0 that the fame Truths 3 af: 
covered by Revelation, which are diſcoverable, tous 
by Reafon ; but in ſuch there is little need or uſe 
of Revelation; God having furniſhed us with na? 
_ tural means to arrive at the Knowledge of them: 
and Truths diſcovered by our natural faculties, are 


more certain, than when conveyed to us by tradi- 
tonal Revelation. For the Knowledge we have, 


that this Revelation came at firſt from Cod, can ne- 
ver be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have ſrom the 


as < 248) 
| clear and diſtin Perception of the agreement and 
_ diſagreement of our own ident. This alſo holds 
in matters of fact, knowable by our ſenſes: as 
the hiſtory'of the Deluge is conveyed to us by 
Writings, which had their original from Revela- 
tion; and yet no body, I think, will ſay he has 
as certain and clear Knowledge of the Flood, as 
Maß that ſaw it, or that he himſelf would have 
had, had he then been alive and ſeen it. For he 
has no greater Aſſurance, than that of his Senſes, 
that it is writ in the Book, ſuppoſed to be writ by 
| Moſes inſpired. But he has not fo great an Aſſu- 
rance that Moſæs writ that Book, as if he had ſeen 
Moſes write it; ſo that the Aſſurance of its being 
a Revelation, is {till leſs than the 20 urance af his 
„ tu Rr FIT LIETE 
- Revelation cannot be admitted Lk the bs 
| 5 of Reaſon. For ſince no evidence of our 
faculties, by which we receive ſuch a Revelation, 
can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our intuitive 
Knowledge; we can never receive for a Truth any 
ting that i 78 directly contrary to our clear and di- 
ſtinct Knowledge. Thus the ideas of ane body and 
one plate do ſo clearly agree, that we can never aſ- 
ſent to a Propoſition that affirms the /ame body to. 
be in two diſtinci places at once; however, it ſhould 
pretend to the authority of a divine Revelation: 
ſince the evidence, Firſt, That we deceive not our 
ſolves in aſeribing it to Cod: Secondly, That we 


— 


=o 
underſtand it right, can never be ſo great as the 
evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, where- 


in two-places' at once. 219 
In Propoſitions therefore,” LR 1 to our Us 
tin and clear ideas, it will be in vain to urge them 


us of any thing that contradicts our Knowledge. 
mony of God, who cannot lie, yet we cannot have 
an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine 
Revelation, greater than our own Knowledge. For 


dence of any thing to beta divine Revelation, than 


it has of the principles of its own Reaſon; it can 


never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of 


its Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe 


Revelation has not a greater evidence than 1 
principles have 

In all things therefore: e we have Ep evi- 
dence from. our ideas, and the principles of Know- 
ledge above-mentioned, Reaſon is the proper 
Judge; and Revelation cannot in ſuch caſes inva- 
lidate its decrees; nor can we be obliged, where we 
have the clear and evident ſentence of Reaſon, to 


quit it for the contrary Opinion, under a pretence 
that it is Matter of Faith, which can have no au- 


thority againſt the aer 5 nn dictates of Kea- 
Jan. 80 PA r l ba ; ++ IQ SF Wo; 


by we diſcern, it impoſſible. far nor he: 95 10 be | 


as matters of Faith. For Faith can never convince 


Becauſe, though Faith be founded upon the Teſti- 


if the mind of man can never have a clearer evi- 
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rd; There being many 1 of which we 
8 but imperfe& notions, or none at all; and 
other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or foturs Exi- 
ſtence, by the natural uſe of our faculties, we can 
have no Knowledge at all: theſè being beyond the 
diſcovery of our faculties, and above Reaſon, when 
revealed, become the proper Matter of Faith. 
Thus, that part of the angels rebelled againſt Cod; 
that the bodies of men ſhall riſe and live again, and 
the like, are purely Matters of Farth, with which 
Reaſon has directly nothing todo 
Firſt then, Whatever Propoſition is ern of 
wol truth our mind, by its natural faculties and 
notions cannot judge, that is purely Matter of 
$1448 and above Reaſon. FOO 
©. Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the mind by 
its natural- faculties, can come to determine and 
judge from natural acquired ideas, are Matter f 
Reaſon ; but with this difference; that in thoſe con- 
cerning which it has but an uncertain evidence, 
and ſo is perſuaded of their Truth only updn-pro- 
bable grounds: in ſuch, I ſay, an eident Revela- 
tion oug hit to-determine' our Aſſent, even againſt 
Probability. Becauſe the mind, not being certain 
of the Truth of that it does not evidently know, 
is bound to give up its Ment to ſuch a Teſtimony, 
© which it is fatished comes from one, who cannot 
err, and will not deceive. But yet it {till belongs 
to Reofon to of the Truth of its as Re- 


( dr | . 
velation, and of the Signification of the Words 
wherein it is delivered. — 

Thus far the dominion of Farth en and 
that without any violence Ah Regfon, which is not 
injured or diſturbed, but a ed and improved by | 
new diſcoveries of Truth, corfiing from the — 
Fountuin of all Cub ledge. Whatever God hal 
revealed is certainly true; no doubt can be mat 
of it. This is the proper Object of Faith : but 
whether it be a divine Revelation or no; Reaſon 
mult judge; which/can never permit the mind to 
reject à greater Evidence, to embrace what is 
leſs evident, nor prefer leſs Certainty to the grea- 
ter. There can be no Evidence, that any traditio- 
nal Revelation is of divine original, in the words 
we receive it, and the ſenſe we underſtand it, ſo 
clear and ſo certain, as that of the Principles of 
Reaſon © and therefore, Nothing that is contrary to 


the clear and ſelf-evident diffates of Reaſon, has a 


r1ght to.be,urged or afſented to, as a matter of F, aith, 
wherein Reaſon has nothing to do. Whatſoever is 
divine Revelation, ought to over- rule all our Opi- 
nions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a right to 
be received with a full ent. Such a ſubmiſſion - 


as this, of our Reaſon to Faith, takes not away 


the Land- marks of Knowledge: this ſhakes not 
the foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that uſe 


of our faculties, ſor which they were given us. 


Fo. 
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E that monk ſeriouſly ſet upon the ſearch 
k of Truth, ought in the firſt place to pre- 
pare! his mind with a Love of it. For he that loves 
it not, will not take much pains tos get it; nor be 
much concern d when he miſſes it. There is no 

body who does not profeſs himſelf a lover ef truth, 
and that would not take it amiſs to be thought o- 
therwiſe of. And yet for all this, one may truly 
ſay, there ate very few lovers of truth for Truth's 

ſake, even amongſt thoſe who perſnade themſelves 
that.they-are ſo; How a man may know whether 
he be ſo in earneſt, is worth Enquiry: and Ithink 
there is this one unerring mark af it, vi. The not 
entertaining any Propoſition with greater aſſurance 
than the proofs it is built · upon will warrant. 
Whoever goes beyond this meaſure of aſſent, 
tis plain receives not Truth in the Love of it. 
For the evidence that any Propoſitiom is true (ex- 
cept ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only in the 
proofs a man bas of it, whatever degrees of Aſſent 
he affords it beyond the degrees of that Evidence, 
' tis plain all that ſurpluſage of Aſſurance is owing 
to ſome other affection, and not to the love of 


E 
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Truth. Whatſoever credit be give to any pro- 


* 


poſition more than it receives from che principles 


and proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, is owing to our 


inclinations that way, and is-ſo far a derogation 
from the Love of Truth as ſuch: which as it can 


receive no evidence ſrom our Paſſions or ae 


ſo it ſhould receive no tincture ſrom them. 


The aſſuming an Authority of dictating to. a. 
chokes and a Forwardneſs; to preſcribe to. their o- 
pinions, is a conſtant concomitant of this bias 
and corruption of our judgments. For how can it 
be otherwiſe, but that he ſhould be ready to im- 


poſe on others Belief, who has already impos'd on 


bis awn ?. 1. 


Upon this ee I ſhall . a bud 


ame of Aſſent, which with ſome men has the 


ſame Authority as either Faith or Reaſon, Imean 


Enthuſiaſm; which laying by Reaſon, would ſet 
up Revelation without it. Whereby in effect it 


takes away both Reaſon. and Revelation, and ſub⸗ 


ſlitutes im the room of i it, the ungrounded fancies 


of a man's own brain, and aſſumes them for a 
foundation both of Opinion and Conduct. 


Immediate Revelation being a much ealier 
way for men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, and re- 


gulate their Conduct, * than the, tedious labour of f 


ſtrict Reaſoning, i it is no wonder that ſome hays | 
been very apt to- pretend to it, eſpecially i in ſuch 


of their Actions and Opinions as they cannot ace - 


'C 


K | 
count fry" the actinary methods of Knowledge, 
and prineiples of Reaſon. Hence we ſee that in 
all ages, men, in whom Melancholy has mixed 
with: Devotion, or whoſe Conceit of themſelves 
has raiſed them' into an Opinion of a greater fami- 
harity with God than it allowed others, have often 
Hatter'd themſelves with a perſuaſion of an imme- 
dfte Intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent 
Communications fm the divine Spirit. Their 
minds being thus prepared, whatever groundle ſs 
Opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon their 

fancies, is mination from the Spirit of God ; 
if 272. 3 5 Tober odd action they ſind in themſelves 
5 <a ſtrong Irfelhfation to do, that Impulſe is con- 
=, cluded to be a Call or Direction from Heaven, 
and muſt be obeyed. This I take to be properly 
_ Enthuſiaſm, which tho? riſing from the Conceit of 
a warmed or overweening Brain, works, where it 
once” gets footing, more powerfully on the per- 
ſuaſions and actions of men, than either Reaſon 
AY , or Revelation, or both together ; men being moſt - 
. forwardly obedient to the Impulſes they receive 
from themſelves. Strong Conceit, like a new Prin- 
ci iple, carries all eaſily with it, when got above 
Common Senſe, and freed from all reſtraint of 
Reaſon, and check of Reflection, it is hei guten 'd 
into a divine Authority, in concurrence with o our 

_ own Temper and Inclination., | 

nent men are once got into this my f ANY 
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diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, | 


and of Certainty without Proof, tis a hard matter 

t get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them, 

| they are above it they ſee the Light inſus d in- 
to their Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken; 


tis clear and viſible there, like the light of bright 
Sun-ſhine, ſhews it ſelf, and needs no other Proof, 


but its own Evidence: they feel the hand of God 


moving them within, and the Impulſes of the 
Spirit, wad: cannot be miltaken in * they 


ſeel. 
5 This is die way 1 king of theſe men: | they 


are ſure” becauſe they are ſure: and their perſaa- 
ſions are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong in 


them. For when what they ſay is ſtrip'd of the me- 


taphor of ſeeing and ſeeling, this is all it amounts 
to. Theſe men have, they ſay, clear light, and 
they ſee; they have an awaken' d ſenſe, and they 

feel; this cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. 


But here let me ask: this ſeeing is it the percep- 
tion of the Truth of the Propoſition, or of this, 
that it is a Revelation from God? This feeling is 


it a Perception of an Inclination to do ſomething, 


or of the Spirit of God moving that Inclination ? 
Theſe are two very different Perceptions, and muſt 
de carefully diſtinguiſh'd. I may petceive the 
Truth of a Propoſition, and yet not perceive tliat 
it is an immediate Revelation from God. Nay, I 


may perceive I came not by it in a natural way, 
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without perceiving that it is 2 Revelation from 
God. Becauſe there be Spirits, which without be- 
ing divinely commiſſion d, may excite thoſe ideas 
in me; and make their Connexion perceiv d. So 
that the Knowledge of any Propoſition coming in- 
to my mind I Knew not how, is not a Perception 
that it is from God. But however it be call'd Light 
and Seeing; I ſuppoſe it is at moſt but Belief and 
Aſſurance. For where a Propoſit ion is known to 
be true, Revelation is needleſs. If therefore it be 
a Propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do not 
know to be true, it is not ſeeing but believing. 
What I ſee, I know to be ſo by the Evidence of 
the thing it ſelf: what J believe, I take to be fo 
upon the Teſtimony of another : but this Teſti- 
mony 1 muſt know to be given, or elſe what 
ground have I of believing?” I muſt ſee that it is 
Sod that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee nothing. 
II know not this, how great ſoever my Aſſurance 
is, it is groundleſs: whatever Light I- 3 10 
3 but Euthuſiaſn. £4 Sod eee e e 
In all that is of divine -Revelirion! ac is n 
of no other Proof, but that it is from God: for 
he can neither deceive nor be deceived. - But how 
hall it be knoyn chat any Propoſition in our minds 
is a Truth revealed to us by God? Here it is that 
Enuthuſiaſm fails of the Evidence it pretends to. 
For men thus poſſeſsd boaſt of a Light, whereby 
2 e * are brought into the nnn of 
"208 
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this or that Truth. But if they know it to * 2 
Truth, they mult knew it to be ſo, either by its 
own ſelf- evidence or by the rational Proofs that 
make it out to be ſo. If they know it to be a 
Truth either of theſe two ways, they in vain ſup- 
poſe it to be a Revelation. For thus all Truths of 
what kind ſoever, that men uninſpired are enligh- 
ten'd with come into their minds. If they ſay 
they know it 10 be tfue, becauſe it is a Revela- 
tion from God, the Reaſon is good: but then it 
will be demanded, how they know it to be a Re- 4 
velation from God. If they ſay by the Litzht it 
brings with it, I beſeech them to conſider, whether 
this be any more, than that it is a Revelation be- 
cauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be true. For alt 
the Light they {peak of, is but a ſtrong perſuaſion 
of their owh minds that it is a Truth, which is a 
very unſafe ground to en on, eier i in . 
tenets or actions. 
True Light in the i is nothing elle but the 
Evidence of the Truth of any Propoſition : and if 
it be not ſelf-evident, all the Light it can have is 
from Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs upon which it is re- 
ceived, To talk of any other Light in the Under- 
ſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the dark; or inthe 
Power of the Prince of Darkneſs. For if ſtrength _ 
of perſuaſion be the Light which muſt guide us, 
how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the Delu- 
ions of Satan, and the Inſpirations of the * 
CY ö 
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lot? He therefore that will not give up him- 
ſelf to Deluſion an@ Error, muſt bring this guide 
| of his Light within"ts the trial. God when he 
-rhikes the Prophet, does not unmake the Man. 


Fe leaves his faculties in their natural ſtate, to e- 


nable him to judge of his Inſpirat ions, whether 
they be of divine Original or no. If he would have 


us aſſent to the Fruth of any Propoſition, he ei- 


- ther evidences that Truth by the uſual methods 
of natural Reaſon,” or elſe makes it known to be'a 
Truth which he would have us aſſent to by his 
Authority; ; and convinces us that it is from him, 
by ſome marks, which Reafon cannot be miſtaken 


in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide in e- 


Very thing. 1 do not mean that we muſt conſult 
' Reafon, and examine whether a Propoſition re- 
veal'd from God can be made out by natural 
Principles, and if it cannot, that then we may re- 
ject it: but conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, 
Whether it be a Revelation from God or no: and 
I Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon 
then deefares for it, as much as for any other 
Fruth, and makes it one of her Dictates. Every 
cConceit that throughly warms our fancies muſt 
paſs for an Inſpiration, * if there be nothing but 
the Rrength of our perſuaſions whereby to judge 


ofthem: if Reaſon muff not examine their Truth- 


by ſomething extlinſical to the per ſuaſions them 
ſelves, 1ofpirations and Deluftom, Truth and 
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*Falſhovd; will have the ſame meaſure; and vill not 


be poſſible to be diſtinguiſne . 


Thus we ſes the. holy men of God, whochad 


Kevelations from God; had ſomething elſe beſides 
that internal Light of Aſſurance in their own 
minds, to teſtiſie to them, that ĩt was from God. 


They had outward ſigns to convince them of the 


Author of 'thoſe/ Revelations. And when they 
were to convince others ihey had a power given 


them to juſtifie the truth of their Commiſſion from 
Heaven; and by viſible ſigns to aſſert the divine Au- 
thoriry of the meſfage they were ſent with. Mo/es 
ſaw tlie Buſh burn without being conſumed; and 
heard a voice out of it. God by another miracle 
of his rod turn'd into a Serpent; aſſured him like. 
wiſe of a power to teſtifie bis miſſion by the ſame 
"Miracle; repeated before them, to whom he was 
ſent. This; and the like Inſtances to be found a. 
mong the Prophets of old, are enough to ſhew, 
that they thought not an inward ſeeing or per- 
ſuaſion of their own minds a ſufficient Evidence 
without any other proof, that it was from God, 
tho* the Scripture does not every where men- 
tion their demanding or having ſuch proofs. 

Ido not deny that God can, or doth ſometimes en- 
lighten mens minds in the apprehending of certain 
Truths, or excite them to good actions by the im- 
mediate influence and aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary ſigns accompanying it. 


1 
m 
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But in Tach caſes too we have Reaſon and! the 
Scripture, unerring rules to know whether it be 

from: God or no. Where the Truth embraced is 


comſanant to the Revelation,in the written Word 


of God; or the Aion conformable to the Dio- 
_ tates of Right Reaſon, or Holy Writ, we run no 


riſque in entertaining it as ſuch; becauſe tho“ 


perhaps it be not an immediate Revelation from 
God, extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet 
we are iſure it is wartanted by that Revelation 
which he has given us of Truth. Where Reafon 
or Scripture is expreſs for any Opinion or Action, 
we may receive it as of divine Authority: but tis 
not the ſtrength of our own, perſuaſions which 
can by. itſelf! give it that ſtamp. The bent 
of our own minds may favour it as much as we 
pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a fondling of our 


own, büt will by no means prove it to be an Of= 


ſpring of Heaven, and of divine Original, 
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Reaſons whereof may be reduced to theſe fun: 


Firſt, Want of Proofs. - Secondly, Want f Ability 
to uſe then. Thirdly, Want of Mill to uſe: Pe 
Fourthly, Wrong Meaſures of Probability: . 


' Firſt, Want of Proofs ; by which T de not mean 


only the want of thoſe Proofs ! which. are not to 


be had, but alſò of thoſe Proofs which are in be- 
ing, or might be ptocured. The greateſt part of 


mänkind want the con veniencies and opportuni- 


ties of making Experiments and Obſervations 
themſelves, or of collecting the Teſtimonies of o- 


thers, being enſlaved to the neceſſity of their mean 


Condition, whoſe: lives are worn out only in the 


Proviſions for living. Theſe men are by the Con- 
ſtitution of human Affairs, una voidably given over 


to invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs, on which 
others build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
thoſe Opinions. For having much to do to get 
the means of living, they are not in à Condition 
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to look after thoſe of learned and laborious En- 


111 is true, that God has furniſhed x men with fa- 


culties ſufficient to direct them in the way they 


ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them 
that way, when their ordinary vocations allow 
them leiſure. No man is ſo wholly taken up with 
the attendance on the means of living, as to have 


nd ſpare time at all to think on his Saul, and in- 
form himſelf in matters of Religion, were men as 


intent on this, as they are on things of lower con- 
cernment. There are none ſo enſla ved to the ne- 
ceſſity of life, who might not find many vacan- 
cies, that might be heobanded 1 to this porn of 
their Knowledge. 
 » Secondly, Want of W' - os 1 There 
be many who cannot carry @ Train of Conſe- 
quences in their heads, nor weigh exactly the 
Preponderaney of contrary. Proofs and Teſtimo- 
nies. Theſe cannot diſcern chat ſide on which the 
ſtrungeſt Proofs lie; nor follow that which in it 
ſelf is the moſt probable Opinion. It is certain, 
that there is a wide difference in mens Underſtand- 
mings, Apprehenſions and Reaſonings, to a very 
great Latitude, fo that one may, without doing 
Injury to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater 
diſtance between ſome men and others in this re- 
ſpect, than between ſome men and ſome beaſts : but 
ho this comes about is « Speculation, though of 


F 
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great Canfequence, yet ellos to; oor pro 
ſent Purpoſe, 

* Thirdly, For want of Will 10 ah 3 Sane 
tho? they have opportunities and leiſure enough,. 
and want neither parts nor learning, nor other 
helps, are yet never the better for them, and ne- 
ver come to the Knowledge of ſeveral Truths! 
that lie within their reach; either upon the ac 


count of their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, conſtant 


drudgery in Buſineſs, Lazineſs and Oſcitancy in 


general, or a particular averſion ſor Books and 
Study: and ſome out of fear that an impartial In - 


quiry would not favour thoſe Opinions, which 
beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, Deſigns, Intereſts, 


Sc. as many men | forbear to caſt up their Ac- 


counts, who have Teaſon to fear that their a 


are in no very good Poſture. 


How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow Mann! 
leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, can ne 
themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: 
but methinks they have a low Opinion of their 
Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in Proviſi- 
ons for the Body, and employ none of it to pro- 
cure the Means and Helps of Knowledge. I will 
not here mention how unreaſonable this is for men 
that ever think of a future State, and their Con- 


cernment in it, which no rational man can avoid 


to do ſometimes: nor ſhall I take notice what a 
ſhame it is to the greateſt Contemners of Know- 


os. 


— F 


ledyp, vo be fl abel. in things they are con⸗ 
cerned to know. But this, at leaſt, is worth the 
 Gotfideration'of thoſe who call themſelves Gentls- 

men; that however: they may think Credit, Re- 


= and Authority, the concomitants of their 


Birtii and Fortune; yet they will find all theſe 
ſtill carried away from them by men af lower 
Condition, arho ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They 
vho are blind, will always be led by thoſe that ſee, 


ori elſe fall into the Ditch: and he is certainly | 
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Fi &; Fe that arte wot e cer- 
tain aud evillent, but doubtful and falſe, talen for 
_ Re Propoſitions looked on as Principles, 
have ſo great an. Influence upon our Opinions, 
that is uſually by them we judge of Truth, and 
what is inconſiſtent with them, is fo far from paſ- 
ſing for probable with us, that it will not be allowed 
poſſible. [The Reverence born to theſe Principles is 
ſo great, that the Teſtimony, not only of other 
nien, but the Evidence of our on Senſes are oſ- 
ten rejected, hen they offer to vouch: any thing 


conttary to theſe eſtabliſned Rules. The great Ob- 
ſtinacy that is ta be found in men, ſitmly believ- 
ing quite contrary. Opinions, though many times 


equally abſurd, in the various Religions of man- 


„ pad 

kind, are as evident a proof, as they are an un · 
avoidable conſequence of this way of Reaſoning 
from received traditional principles : ſo that men 
will disbelieve their own eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Expe- 
rience the Lye, rather than admit of any thing 
diſagreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. 

Secondly, Received H [ypotheſes. The difference 
between theſe and the former, is, that thoſe who 
proceed by theſe, will admit of matter of fact, and 
agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ in aſſign- 
ing of Reaſons, and explaining the manner of O- 
peration. Theſe are not at that open defiance 
with their Sen/es as the former: they can en- 
dure to hearken to their Information a little more 
patiently ; but will by. no means admit of their 
| Reports in the Explanation of things; nor be pre- 
vailed on by Probabilitiet which would convince 
them, that things are not brought about juſt af- 
ter the ſame manner that they have decreed with 
in themſelves that they are. 

Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions or Taclinativis': : 
let never ſo much Probability hang on one ſide of 
a covetous man's Reaſoning, and money on the o. 
ther, it is eaſie to foreſee which will prevail. Tho? 
men cannot always openly gain- ſay, or reſiſt the 
. force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt - 
them, yet yield they not to the Argument. Not 

| Z 
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but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding, 
conſtantly to cloſe with the more probable ſide: 
but yet a man hath power to ſuſpend and reſtrain 
its Enquiries, and not permit a full and fatisfaftory 
Examination. Until that be done, there will be 

always theſe two ways left of evading the molt ap- 

parent Probabilities. 

Firſt, That the Arguments being brought in 
Wards, there may be Fallacy latent in them; and 
the conſequences being perhaps many in train, may 
be ſomeofthem incoherent. There are few diſcour- 
ſes ſo ſhort and clear, to which men may not, 
with ſatisfaction enough to themſelves raiſe this 
doubt, and from whoſe Conviction they may not 
without reproach of Diſingenuity or TL. 

ableneſs ſet themſelves free. 

Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded 
upon this Suggeſtion, that I know not yet all that 
may be ſaid on the contrary ſide : and therefore, tho 
a man be beaten, it is not neceſſary he ſhould 
yield, not knowing what Forces there are in re- 
ſer ve behind. f 
PFourthly, Authority, or the giving up our Af 
ent to the common receiv'd Opinions, either of our 
Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. 
| How many men have no other ground for their 
Tenets, than the ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, 
or Number of thoſe of the ſame Profeſſion? * 


can) 17 
honeſt or bookiſh. men could not err; or Truth : 
were to be eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the Multi- 

_ tude. Yet this with moſt men ſerves. the Turn. 
All men are liable to Error, and moſt men are in 
many points by Paſſion or Intereſt under tempta- 
tion to it. This is. certain, that there is not an O- 
pinion ſo abſurd, which a man may not receive 

upon this Ground. There is no Error to be named, 
which has not had its. Profeſſors. And a man ſhall 
never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, where-ever he has 
the Footſteps of others to follow. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Noiſe is made in the World a- 
bout Errors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind 
that Right as to ſay, there are not /6 many men in 
Errors and wrong Opinions as is commonly ſuppoſed* 
not that I think they embrace the Truth, but in- 

| deed, becauſe, concerning thoſe Doctrines they 
keep fach a Stir about, they have 0 Thought, no 
Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould a little ca- 
techiſe the greateſt part of the Parti/ans of moſt 
of the Sects in the World, he would not find con- 
cerning thoſe Matters, they are fo zealous for, 

that they have any Opinions of their own : much 

leſs would he have Reaſon to think, that they 

took them upon the Examination of Arguments, 

and Appearance of Probability. They are reſol- 

ved to ſtick to a . that Education or ane 
. 
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"IE engaged them in; and there, like the com- 


mon Soldiers of an Army, ſnew their Courage and 


; Warmth, as their Leaders direct, without ever 


examining, or ſo much as N the Cauſe ly: | 


contend for. 


= ood Bo HET. 
* the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


A. L that can fall within the compaſs of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, being either, 1//, The 
Nature of Things, their Relations, and their Man- 
ner of Operation: Or, 2d, That which Man 
himſelf ought to do as a rational and voluntary. 
Agent, for the attainment of any End, eſpecially 
Happineſs: Or, 3d4ly, The Ways and Means where- 


dy the Knowledge of both of theſe are attained and 
communicated. I think Science may be r 


divided into theſe. three Sorts, 

_ Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, their Conſti- 
tutions, Properties, and Operations, whether mate- 
rial or immaterial: this, in a little more enlarged 


ſenſe of the Word, I call $voiny, or Natural Phi- 
 lofoply. The End of this is bare ſpeculative Truth, 


and whatſoever can afford the mind of man.any 
ſuch, falls under this Branch: whether it be God 
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Un ſelf. Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any 91 their. 
Affections, as Number, Figure, &c. 


Secondly, IT parlnn, the Skill of dare | 
our own Powers and Actions for the attainment - 


of things good and uſeful. The moſt confider- 
able under this head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeek- 
ing out thoſe Rules and Meaſuzes of humane Ac- 


tions, which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 


practiſe them. The End of this is not bare Specu- 


lation; but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable thereto. 


Thirdly, Inlteialiun, or the Doctrine of Signs: 
the moſt uſual being Words, it is aptly enough 
term'd Logick: the buſineſs whereof is to conſi- 
der the Nature of Signs, which the mind makes 
uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or convey- 
ing its Knowledge to others. Things are repre- 


ſented to the mind by ideas: and mens ideas are 
communicated to one another, by articulate Sounds, 


or Words. The Conſideration then of ideas and 
words, as the great Inſtruments of Knowledge 
makes no deſpicable part of their Contemplation, 
who would take a view of human Knowledge in 
the whole Extent of it. 


This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as 


well as natural Diviſion of the Objects of our Un- 


derſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts 


about nothing, but either the Contemplation of 


Things themſelves for the Diſcovery of Truth, 
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* the Things in his own power, which are 
his Actions, for the attainment of his own Ends; 
or the Signs the mind makes uſe of, both in the 
_  6ne andthe other, and the right ordering of them, 

for its clearer Information. All which Three, viz. 
Things, as they are in themſelves. Knowable : Ac-- 
Hons,” as they depend on us in order to Happineſs, 
and the right uſe of Signs, in order to Knowledge, 
being Tote Coolo different, they ſeemed to me to 


be the three great Provinces of the intellectual 


World BEE e and diſtin one * a. 


THE END. 
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